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THE ABUSE OF THE BRAIN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE STEALING PROPENSITY.’ 


In discussing the importance of preserving the vigor of the facul- 
ties through early life, I shall include the cultivation of the physical, of 
course. ‘These are in themselves of the highest value. They consti- 
tute those powers of action and application, without which the utmost 
acquisitions or abilities of the mere mind, would be but one moiety of 
a mutilated mass, at the best—not so much, by a great deal, as the mind 
of a man without his body. But more than this, these faculties are so 
interwoven with each other, in the mysterious union of the mind and 
body, that, let the cause be what it may, it is certain that we cannot 
cultivate any one of the whole number to the best advantage, without a 
corresponding cultivation of the rest. ‘The same is true of the moral, 
physical, and intellectual faculties, as classes. It is certain, even, that 
this exclusive exercise defeats its own exclusive end, for Nature will not 
permit her choicest works to be so pampered on the one hand, or so 
oppressed on the other, with impunity. Of the body, as the envelope of 
the mind, and of its various energies as the mind’s instruments, this 
is emphatically true. You cannot task the eye inordinately, but the 
intellect must suffer the effect of the pain: and if you carry the experi- 
ment stil] farther—mindless of such a warning—it must forfeit the aid 
of its services, perhaps forever. ‘This applies in the same way to the 
whole physique of man, and to each of its parts,—for a natural law 
never admits an exception.* It applies, of course, and most fearfully 
does it apply, to the brain. 

There is a diversity of opinion respecting the division of labor among 
the different portions of the brain; but I believe nobody doubts, at the 
present day, that the whole brain is the instrument of the whole mind. 
I need not, therefore, go into the proof of this position, by discussing 
the effects of external injuries of this organ—of the phenomena of 
insanity, idiocy, intoxication, infancy, disease, study, excitement of an 
sort. ‘These are circumstantial evidences of the strongest kind; but the 
proposition may be said to have been fairly.substantiated by even the 
direct testimony of the senses, and to be always susceptible of such con- 
firmation. How otherwise can we explain, for example, the case of the 
man mentioned by Hennen, in his Military Surgery,t who at the battle 


» See Brigham on Mental Cultivation. | + Combe’s Constitution of Man, p. 116. 
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of Waterloo had a small portion of his skull bone beat in upon the 
brain, to the depth of hali an inch. Life was nearly extinguished, 
when Sir Astley Cooper raised up the depressed portion of bone from 
the brain; and the man then immediately arose, dressed himself, 
became perfectly rational, and soon recovered his usual health. Riche- 
rand speaks of a woman whose brain was exposed by the removal of 
part of the bony covering, so that he repeatedly made pressure upon it 
with his hand, and each time suspended the operations of the mind 
entirely, which were instantly restored, the moment the pressure was 
withdrawn. ‘The late Professor Wistar used to make similar experi- 
ments on a person, in the same situation, who submitted his head for 
the purpose in presence of a medical] class,—one of whom was Professor 
Chapman, of Philadelphia, who mentions the fact. Cooper himself 
gives an account of a sailor injured by a blow, which beat in a part of 
his skull, who lay over thirteen months senseless—showing vitality 
only by a regular pulse, the vibration of his fingers in union with it, 
and a motion of his lips and tongue (perhaps not the result of volition) 
when he was hungry or thirsty. This person was restored at once to 
the full possession of his powers of mind and body, by the removal of 
the bone from the brain. Dr. Brigham, of Hartford,—whose excellent 
work on Menta! Cultivation can hardly be recommended too highly,— 
himself attended, two years since, the case of a young man in that place, 
who was injured by falling through a scuttle in a store. He transacted 
business during the evening after, but was found in his bed the next 
morning, incapable of speaking, hearing, seeing, or swallowing, and 
apparently in the last stage of life. ‘The urgency of the circumstances 
induced the Doctor, though he could discover no appearance of a frac- 
ture, to perforate the skull in the vicinity of a small swelling, noticed 
over the right ear. Here was found a gill of clotted blood, and upon 
the removal of that, the man immediately spoke, rapidly recovered his 
mind, and at the time the Doctor wrote his book, (which was soon after,) 
was perfectly well. I repeat, in view of facts like these, that I consider 
the position that the brain is the organ of the mind, to be susceptible of 
demonstration, and to have been satisfactorily demonstrated by the 
evidence of the eyes. 

Now, let it be borne in mind how much, in this capacity, this organ 
has to do. The other organs are only what we call in law, special 
agents, with stated duties. The muscles, the lungs, the cutaneous, the 
digestive, the absorbent, the circulatory, and the secretory systems, and 
the minutest subdivisions of them, have each their appointed and inva- 
riable office: and norte of these can fill the office of any other. So the 
senses have their several tasks, always the same in kind, though not in 
degree. But the brain, as the mind’s prime minister, has the superin- 
tendence and responsibility of the whole administration ; and the senses 
can render their reports of external things to the mind only through the 
medium of the brain. If either of these, then, has a right to be weary, 
how much more has the dominant organ, which works with them, and 
works over them, and does all the other work of the intellect besides. 
This consideration is of the more weight, when we remember that 
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infancy is, as Bichat calls it, ‘the age of sensation,’ every thing external 
being at that time new and exciting to the mind, and nothing which 
passes under the scope of its senses unnoticed. 

Let it not be supposed, then, that the mind of the child, even if he 
were taught nothing, would be idle. It cannot help being active, if the 
senses be sound—active in acquiring the most important of knowledge, 
upon which, asa basis, its subsequent meditations must be founded, and 
by which the whole conduct of the man will be governed in after life. 
The work of this natural stage of education—of self-education, certainly 
it is—is plainly recognized by Providence, in making the brain one of 
the largest organs of the body, and by giving it during that period more 
blood, in proportion to its size, than at any time subsequent during life, 
although it is better supplied in later years than any other part of the 
body. It grows also more rapidly—nearly doubling its volume in six 
months. This arrangement corresponds to the situation of the child, 
as regards the external world; and it corresponds also with the fact 
that this organ is the primary source of the nervous system, which 
system should the more predominate in youth, because that is the period 
of growth, and the nervous system gives energy to all the vital move- 
ments which belong to growth. If there be any surplus brain, so to 
speak, above what is required of an intellectual instrument, then Na- 
ture herself would seem to have plainly directed the appropriation of 
it to the benefit of the whole body. In the language of the learned 
Dr. James Johnson, ‘ extra developement of the brain cannot take place, 
but at the expense of some function or structure in the animal or 
organic system ;’ and it is well known to be, at this period, peculiarly 
liable itself to injury, in the way of inflammation, from its extreme 
immaturity and tenderness—being, during childhood, as the physiologists 
state, ‘very soft, and even almost liquid under the finger..* We see, 
then, that the importance of preserving this organ sound, is proportionate 
to its liability to be injured. If it be injured, it is injured for life, and 
all the processes of motion, sanguification, digestion, circulation, and 
nutrition, must suffer in connection. 

I should add, also, that all these processes are not only dependent on 
the nervous energy supplied or denied them by the brain, but aré all 
directly dependent, with the brain, on the influence of exercise and free 
air. Both these are indispensable to their good condition. As to the 
former, I trust no doubt is entertained at this day; and how essential 
the latter is, must have appeared to the satisfaction of even the eyes of 
any person who has chanced to look in upon a large number of children 
in a small, crowded, or ill-ventilated room, and noticed the flushed faces, 
and dull eyes, and languid limbs of the miserable little prisoners, and 
how speedily the whole aspect of things is changed by the privilege of 
running about five minutes in the open air,-or perhaps by the opening 
ofa window. You see the experiment tried in every crowded meeting, 
till, in the case of the more delicate of the company, it results in fainting. 
You see the effect of a longer continuance of it in those luckless persons, 
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children and others, who are confined in factories, until literally their 
eyes grow red, as their hair grows green. Now, to make the applica- 
tion of these remarks to my argument: I am bold to say, that the system 
of school confinement in this country corresponds, to an alarming extent, 
in its immediate effects on the physical department, to the system of 
factory confinement in Great Britain. Our facilities of education have 
tempted us to require too much of our children, and to require too soon. 
We put them to a school of some sort, almost universally, at an age 
when both the confinement and the employment of such a place are 
decidedly and deeply injurious to both mind and body; and we, of 
course, just in the same proportion, deprive them of whatever they might 
be learning, and gaining in every way, (and that is an incredible deal, ) 
from the rich sources of natural and social instruction, which Provi- 
dence has spread before them, and given them the faculties to relish, 
and rejoice in. I do not object here so much to what is taught, or 
attempted to be taught them, in schools, as to the great excess to which 
this system is carried, and that at home, too, in many cases, as well as 
abroad. TI object to the excess of reading for what is called recreation,— 
to forced tasks—and extra lessons—and domestic exhibitions of pte- 
cocity—and the straining of the memory, in particular, by every 
contrivance which the ingenuity of parents can devise for the fatal 
stimulation of the jaded and inflamed brains of their unfortunate favo- 
rites. In most of the large places in this country, at least, the children 
commence attending school at the age of three or four years at the 
latest; and from that moment, confined six hours a day at school, and 
perhaps half as much more at home, they are incited to sustain a com- 
plete Gilpin race, at the top of their speed, leaping in their course 
over reading, spelling, writing, geography, arithmetic, astronomy, 
history, chemistry, half a dozen languages, it may be, and some sciences 
which their grandfathers never heard of—clearing them all, I say, 
literally without touching any. As if these were not enough to pro- 
duce the natural results of dyspepsia, rickets, hypochondria, scrofula, 
and perhaps insanity or imbecility, the patient must be plied with all 
sorts of mock exercises, at all hours; with composition, and hymns, 
and catechisms, and chapters of Scripture, and other books less valuable 
in themselves, but just about as profitable under these circumstances to 
them. Add to this, the time out of school, which is occupied with the 
tasks required 2m it—the exertions of fond parents and friends to keep 
their minds intent in conversation upon the grand business of learning 
every thing—the little intervals of leisure, filled up with the floods of 
books, magazines, papers, and pictures, designed expressly for children, 
and which must of course, therefore, be attended to—the necessary neg- 
lect of exercise, and loss of the free air—and we have a tolerably com- 
plete scheme of the modern discipline of a child. For myself, I confess 
I should rather see him subjected to the system indicated by the female 
who, some time since, brought into the room of the Boston Infant School 
Society a fine little girl of five years, but ragged, bruised, and convulsed 
with rage: ‘ Sure, ma’am,’ said the affectionate mother, as she exhibited 
her bleeding person, ‘it isn’t for want of bating she’s so bad! George 
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Combe, in his Constitution of Man, mentions, as having fallen under 
his own notice, the case of a family in which, most unhappily, the 
children, by the time they were eighteen or twenty years old, uniformly 
shewed themselves adepts in every species of immorality and profligacy. 
They even picked their father’s pockets—the poor man!—stole his 
goods, and got them sold back to him by accomplices for money, which 
was spent in betting, drinking, and cock-fighting. The old gentleman 
was sorely grieved; but knowing, adds Combe, only two resources, he 
beat the children severely as long as he was able—and prayed for them. 
His own words were, that, ‘if, after that, it pleased the Lord to make 
vessels of wrath of them, the Lord’s will must just be done.’ Now, 
the difficulty with this honest Christian, was, simply, that he had more 
conscience than common sense; but it must be admitted, that he 
had apparently the advantage, in both these particulars, of some of owr 
guardians of youth, and that even his children were not much worse 
off than theirs. The main difference is not in the principle, but in its 
application. The body is in one case the subject of a barbarous stimu- 
lus, to the total disparagement of the mind; and the mind, in the other, 
to the utter ruin of the body—nay, to the utter ruin of both. 


B. B. T. 


HAPPINESS. 


AN ‘OUTLINE SKETCH, IN PENCIL.’ 


A GREEN vale, and a humble cot, 

Embowered in vines and spreading trees ; 
Before the door a verdant plot, 

And flowers whose perfume loads the breeze: 
Upon the grass, those flowers among, 

Glad as the winds that thither stray, 
A group of children, fair and young,— 

Their cheeks are flush’d with play! 


Midway the two small rooms between, 
(For only two hath cot like this,) 

Spectator of the joyous scene, 
And sharer of the heart-felt bliss, 

A white-haired grandam ;—on her knee 
Her knitting lies neglected now; 

She fairly strains her eyes to see, — 
Her specs pushed to her brow! 


A smile upon her withered cheeks, — 
On each a glistening tear-drop lies ; 
Her lips apart—she thoughtless speaks, 
And harder strains her filmy eyes. 
An anguish’d cry !—she quickly sprung,— 
The sufferer’s head was on her breast : 
A bee its tiny foot had stung, 
On clover-blossom prest. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. W. D. G. 
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THE LABORATORY OF NATURE. 





So MANY curious and important chemical operations are now known 
to be either constantly or occasionally going forward in the crust or 
on the surface of our globe, and in the atmosphere by which it is sur- 
rounded, that the meaning of the term which is placed at the head of 
this article will probably | be at once understood. 

In endeavoring, as is my purpose, to give a concise and popular view 
of these operations, it should be observed that they have by no means 
received that share of attention to which, from their importance, they 
appear to be justly entitled. While many philosophers have been 
actively engaged in perfecting the various methods of analytical research, 
and in subjecting to the most rigid examination almost every product of 
nature and art, few have looked abroad to commune with the true model 
of all their investigations. And even the small number who have 
thus extended their inquiries, present more frequent examples of the 
influence of prejudice and preconceived theory, than of the genuine 
spirit of philosophy. 

I am aware that many of the phenomena of the material world are 
clothed in so much obscurity that their causes have eluded, and will 
perhaps forever elude, the most active research and the keenest scrutiny. 
But much is yet to be done towards gaining a correct knowledge of all 
the circumstances which attend them, and of those perceptible agents 
which are concerned in their production. It is to the various condi- 
tions which seem to be essential to the occurrence of chemical phenom- 
ena in the material world, that we are to direct our attention, if we would 
gain an insight into the true nature of these phenomena. The setting 
forth these conditions, so far as they are known, will be my chief object ; 
and it is, perhaps, becoming in me to apprize the wninitiated rea- 
der that he will seldom be embarrassed with the technicalities of sci- 
ence; and the initiated, that his serenity will seldom be disturbed by 
bold speculations, or by new and peculiar doctrines. 





The Atmosphere-—The transparent, elastic, and compressible fluid by 
which our globe is every where surrounded, is commonly called the 
atmosphere, or simply the air. This gaseous substance, which, from 
the experiments and reasonings of philosophers, is supposed to extend 
to the height of about forty miles above the surface of the earth, is a 
grand reservoir in which all the substances that evaporate from terres- 
trial bodies are received, agitated, and mingled. Such a chaos of 
vapors and molecules it is our constant business to consume, and with- 
out it, according to the laws which now regulate the animal economy, 
life would at once be extinguished. It has indeed been justly styled, 
‘the breath of every living thing,’ but even if it were not thus necessar 
to our existence, so many and so important are the other offices which 
it performs, that were we deprived of it, our comforts would be materi- 
ally abridged. 

The atmosphere is now known to be composed of two distinct and 
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oppositely characterized gases, the one a supporter of life, the other fatal 
to it; and it is constantly undergoing changes which need only to be 
studied, to show its admirable adaptation to the purposes for which it is 
intended. ‘The compound which passes into the lungs at every inspira- 
tion, is there decomposed, the vital part performing its appropriate office 
of purifying the blood, by combining with the deleterious matter which 
has accumulated during its circulation through the system, while the 
other, being apparently intended to neutralize the active properties of the 
former, is given out again, scarcely changed, either in its properties or 
in its amount. Upon examining the air which is thrown out during 
expiration, it will be found to consist of a large proportion of carbonic 
acid, a gas which extinguishes burning bodies, and is fatal to life, and 
which must of course have been formed by the union of the oxygen of 
the air with the carbon in the lungs. And it is by this beautiful chem- 
ical process, that animal life is sustained, and the purity of the current 
which flows through the system, preserved. 

A similar change in the constitution of the air is effected by the burn- 
ing of a lamp or candle, or indeed of any ordinary combustible body. 
The oxygen is consumed, and combining with the burning body, new 
compounds are formed, which, though sometimes more complex in their 
nature than those given out by the lungs, are chiefly characterized b 
containing a large proportion of carbonic acid. Such is the close 
resemblance between the processes of combustion and respiration, and 
such are the changes which by their agency are continually wrought 
upon the air. 

The vital part of the air being thus constantly consumed by these 
operations, the question very naturally arises, from what source this 
waste is supplied? And how is it, that throughout ages the air has 
preserved such a uniformity of composition, and that now, whether rest- 
ing on the burning sands of Africa, or the temperate regions of Europe 
and America, or upon the ice and snow of polar circles,—whether in 
the lowest valleys or on the highest mountains,—there is scarcely the 
slightest variation in the proportions of its constituents? The answers 
to these queries have occupied the attention of many philosophers. 
According to Priestly, Ingenhouz, and others, the vegetable kingdom 
performs the office of purifying the air by absorbing the carbonic acid, 
appropriating to its peculiar use the carbon, and again sending forth 
the pure oxygen. This view, which was supposed to be established by 
experiment, pointed out a new and interesting relation between the 
animal and vegetable kingdom ; but it may well be doubted whether the 
beauty rather than the correctness of the theory, has not been the chief 
cause of its popularity. I do not deny that plants, when exposed to 
solar light, in contact with water, emit oxygen gas, but I very much 
question whether it is proper to ascribe to this agency alone the unifor- 
mity which we observe in the composition of the air. 

The quantity of carbonic acid in the air is, at most, quite inconsider- 
able. It does not ordinarily exceed one in one thousand parts; and 
even the air in an apartment in which two hundred persons had breathed 
for two hours with the windows and doors shut, Mr. Dalton found to 
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contain but little more than one part of carbonic acid in one hundred 
parts of such air. Dr. Prout, also, in his recent experiments ascertained 
that air which had traveled over the city of London contained but a trifle 
more of carbonic acid than that which came from the oposite direction. 

Thus while the processes of respiration and combustion increase in 
an appreciable degree the proportion of carbonic acid in the air of a 
small apartment, even the million and a half inhabitants of the great 
English metropolis, and the numberless sources of carbonic acid which 
are to be found in so large a city, produce so slight an effect upon the 
air which passes over it as to require the most refined process for its 
detection. And if the calculation of the celebrated Prevost be at all 
near the truth, viz: that the amount of oxygen consumed by the orga- 
nized beings on the globe during a century is not above one seventy- 
two hundredth of the: whole quantity by weight contained in the atmos: 
phere, the increase in the proportion of carbonic acid must indeed be 
too small to require the aid of vegetables to separate it, and to preserve 
the air in a state fit for respiration. 

It is often the case, that in searching for the causes of certain pheno- 
mena, those which are most natural and apparent are neglected. So it 
is in the present instance. The peculiar nature of carbonic acid, which 
is one of the prominent sources of the impurity of the atmosphere, will, 
when attentively studied, suggest to us the principal if not the entire 
means, by which the uniform purity of the air is preserved. ‘This 
gaseous substance is heavier than atmospheric air, and is largely 
absorbed by water and by metalic oxides, especially when they are 
alkaline or earthy. Hence the constant conversion into carbonates of 
all such substances when exposed to atmospheric influence. But of all 
other causes, that which depends upon the solubility of carbonic acid 
in water, appears to me to afford the easiest explanation of the singu- 
larly uniform proportion of this acid which exists in the air. 

The researches of chemists have shown that carbonic acid exists 
either free or in combination with bases in all natural waters, as well 
in those of springs, as of rivers and oceans. This is produced by 
the passage of water in the form of rain, through the air, and by the 
constant exposure to its influence of large masses of water in the form 
of lakes, seas, and oceans. This view affords a satisfactory explanation 
of the fact observed by Vogel, that the air taken over sea contained so 
little carbonic acid that a solution of baryta was hardly rendered turbid 
by it, while the same bulk of air taken on shore produced a considerable 
quantity of carbonate of baryta. It also satisfactorily accounts for the 
results of the observations of T. de Saussure, that the proportion of 
carbonic acid is greater in the winter than in the summer months—that 
in a cold, wet season, the proportion was less than in those of an oppo- 
site kind—and that over the surface of the lake of Geneva, the proportion 
is also less than in air in another situation. 

But processes not indeed more interesting, but perhaps more purely 
natural, are to be observed in the atmosphere. As is well known, a 
large proportion of the surface of the earth is covered with water. 
Springs, creeks, rivers, lakes, seas and oceans, are but different names 
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for that assemblage of waters which, in the besinnins was gathered 
together, and separated from the dry land—the 


——_——‘ Orizinal 
Unmarred, unfaded work of Deity.’ 

This vast extent of waters is every moment giving up to the air a 
portion of its treasures. Such is its peculiar constitution, that it is 
continually passing into the state of vapor, and in this form is held in 
solution in the atmosphere. This evaporation, however, although 
going on at all times and seasons, is accelerated by heat and retarded 
by cold; hence the proportion of vapor is subject to much variation—a 
circumstance of no trifling importance in the general economy of nature. 
The change of water into vapor, and indeed of all liquids which are 
susceptible of this change, is attended with the production of cold; and 
hence, as when the heat is excessive, evaporation is very copious, its 
effects are thus neutralized, and the injury which w ould otherwise 
result to the animal and vegetable kingd = in a great measure pre- 
vented. The correctness of this principle has long been illustrated by 
those, who, perhaps, were entirely unable to give a correct account of it. 
Thus the caravans in preparing for their ree 4 through the deserts 
of Arabia infold the bottles of earthen ware which contain their supply 
of water in a linen cloth. And when passing over the burning sands, 
the expedient universally adopted, is to appoint some of the company to 
keep these cloths constantly wet; by which means a perpetual evapo- 
ration is produced, and the contents of the bottles are preserved at a cool 
and refreshing temperature. In like manner in the nights in Bengal, 
when the temperature is not below 50°, by the exposure of water in 
earthen pans upon moistened bamboos, thin cakes of ice are formed, 
which are heaped together and preserved under ground, by being kept 
in contact with bad conductors of heat. 

Though it may not be apparent at first sight, there is scarcely a more 
useful or interesting process in nature than that of evaporation. It has 
already been remarked, that the r rapidity of the conversion of water 
into vapor, is increased by the increase of heat. Ev aporation, therefore, 
is more copious in tropic: il and temperate, than in polar regions. But 
when water is changed into vapor, it absorbs caloric ; and hence evapo- 
ration is a cooling process, and admirably is this abundant formation 
of vapor calculated to mitigate the scorching heat which would other- 
wise render uninhabitable many parts of our globe. Nor is this all: 
when this vapor, by its peculiar | laws, floats in the air, a cold blast from 
the polar regions condenses it into rain or snow, and by that very 
operation moderates the rigors of that blast, which would otherwise be 
insupportable. For during the change of this vapor into snow or 
water, a large amount of heat is given out. Thus does vapor, in its 
formation, its ascent, and its subsequent condensation, perform the office 
of a governor, by which the temperature of the air is preserved within 
a limited range, and at an equal remove from the destructive effects of 
the extremes of heat and cold. By the same means, also, the ocean is 
restrained within its limits, springs and rivers receive their supply of 
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water, wa the cule and veget: ide bingdome are furnished ‘thet j im- 
portant portion of their food without w hich they could not subsist. 

That the process of evaporation is suffic iently vast to effect these 
great purposes, a fact or two will render sufficiently manifest. The 
Mediterranean sea has emptying into it, the Nile, the Po, the Rhone, 
the Ebro, the Danube, the Neiper, and the Don, besides many other 
rivers of smaller extent, and notwithstanding this, it not only does not 
increase in size, but a constant current sets in from the Atlantic through 
the Straits of Gibraltar ;—an evident proof, that the natural evaporation 
from this sea is more than sufficient to dissipate all the water thrown 
into it from a vast tract of Europe and Africa. Again, Mr. Dalton 
has calculated that seventy-five thousand millions of tons are annually 
evaporated into the atmosphere from the surface of England and Wales 
only. How vastthen must be the quantity of water that ascends into the 
air from the surface of the whole earth, and how important the part 
which it must perform in the economy of Nature! 

B. 


STANZAS. 


On, bury him quickly, and utter no word, 
Of the memory saddened by sorrow so long, 
But when the cold stranger s shall say that he err’d, 
Then tell the dark tale of his canine wrong: 
We may not approve, but when others condemn, 
’T were crime that defence of his heart to forbear; 
And show that his faults were all prompted by them,— 
They could goad him to danger, then fly from him there. 


You saw him for many long days ere he fell, 
In chains and in solitude, sad but serene ; 
*Tis grateful to know that he battled it well, 
While his spirit grew strong with the gloom of the scene 
They thought him all callous to feeling and shame,— 
Ah, little they knew him: the spirit he bore, 
Once cherished and sighed for as lofty a fame 
As shines on the pages of history’s lore. 


But pile the dank sod which no stone shall adorn, 
No hand ever freshen with shrub or with flower ; 
We bury him coldly, we leave him forlorn,— 
And midnight was never more dark than this hour. 
It is but a year since all proudly he stood, 
Brave, bright, unassuming, the sought, the preferr’d, 
Upheld by the strong, and beloved by the good,— 
Now,—bury him quickly, and utter no word. 
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PASSAGES 
FROM A JOURNAL OF A RECENT TOUR IN SCOTLAND. 


RACHLIN ISLAND,—ROBERT BRUCE 


Tue eighteenth day from New-York. On our left are the bold, 
rocky, and ever-varying mountains of the highlands of Scotland,—and 
to our right, gleam the green hills and fertile vales of Ireland. Now 
and then we are so near, as to see, very distinctly, the fields and dwell- 
ings. We have been enjoying, for two hours, a fine view of the Giant's 
Causew ay. But I have been more deeply interested in Rachlin Island,— 

a spot of small extent, but little cultivated, and begirt with a bold, rocky 
shore. It was hither, after repeated disasters, and when almost in a 
state of despair, that the heroic Robert Bruce fled for shelter—and 
where, while lying in a barn, for want of better accommodations, he 
observed a spider, after many failures, succeed in fixing his filmy line 
toa beam over his head. From this trifling circumstance, he gathered 
an example of perseverance, and nobly resolved to make one effort more 


for the salvation of his country. The result was his celebrated triumph 
at Bannockburn. 


THE CLYDE,—GREENOCK,—THE ‘GIFT OF TONGUES.’ 


We are in the Clyde. The wind is fair, and the day delightful. 
How welcome to my eyes are the green fields and hills! The latter 
have a singular appearance, however, being barren of trees to their 
very tops,—a novel sight, to eyes so long accustomed to a wooded 
country, as my own. Greenock lies along the bottom of a hill,—irreg- 
ular in form, and from the frequent rains, very dirty. It is a thriving 
town, nevertheless, and now contains about thirty thousand inhabitants. 
Ellensburgh, opposite, is a pretty place, much resorted to for sea bathing. 
Many wealthy people have erected here beautiful villas of hewn stone, 
with court- yards i in front, garnished with flowers, and gardens in the 
rear, laid out with taste, and filled with flowering plants, and ‘trees of 
all manner of fruits.’ A short distance off, is the Row Church, cele- 
brated as the spot where a set of wild fanatics, pretending to possess the 

‘ gift of tongues,’ had their origin. Edward Irving, (recently deceased) 
has imparted much notoriety to this deluded class, by espousing their 
absurd doctrines. The church and grave-yard have a most venerable 
appearance. Henry Bell, who first sa a steamboats upon the 
Clyde, sleeps here, and his tomb is unmarked by monument or record. 
There are now an immense number of steamboats upon this river, 
affording abundant facility for viewing the many fine scenes upon its 
banks, which have been marked by ‘extraordinary or striking events 
They are uniformly painted black, and look sombre enough to on~ 
accustomed to the light, gay steam-vessels of the United States. 
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DUNBARTON CASTLE,—SMOLLET,—WALLACE,—THE LEVEN, ETC. 


DunBARTON CasTLE made a deep impression upon my mind. It 
stands at the confluence of the Leven and the Clyde. Imagine a basal- 
tic rock, shooting up to the height of five hundred and sixty feet, sheer 
out of the alluvial plain, and terminating in two peaks of an unequal 
height, sprinkled over with houses and batteries. It is believed by 
many to have been the Balclutha of Ossian. The rock has doubtless 
been projected out of the earth by some volcanic convulsion. During 
the Bruce and Baliol wars, the castle was governed by the infamous 
Sir John Monteith, who, in tradition and poetry, is ever re presented as 
the betrayer of W: lace to the English. It is at least certain, that after 

that hero and patriot was taken, he was confined in this castle, before 
being sent to England. The highest peak of the rock is still called 
‘Wallace’s Seat,’—and a huge, two-handed sword, said to have belonged 
to him, has been shown from time immemorial. The Leven is a stream 
of only six miles in length, issuing out of Loch Lomond. Upon its 
bank, two miles above Dunbarton, which stands at its mouth, is the old 
mansion-house of Bonhill, in which Smollet, the poet, novelist, and his- 
torian, was born. He has consecrated this stream by his beautiful ‘Ode 
to Leven Water.’ ‘Three miles farther bring the traveler to the seat of 
Alexander Smollet, Esq., where the family of Mathew Bramble are 
described as residing, in ‘Humphrey Clinker.’ 


DUNGLASS 





CASTI 





.E,—GLASGOW,—CATHEDRAL, ETC. 














A sHorT distance above Dunbarton Castle, is Dunglass Castle, 
remarkable as the scite of the fort w hic h terminated the old Roman wall, 
familiarly termed ‘Graham’s Dyke.’ The ruins are yet to be seen, 
crowned with ivy. The Clyde and Forth Canal, a stupendous work, 
has an end here. The towers, steeples, and tall brick chimnies of the 
numerous manufactories of Glasgow,—enveloped in a cloud of smoke, 
which, overhanging it like a canopy, is visible long before the city 
looms to view,—are before us. Glasgow, in trade and population, is 
probably the second city in the British empire. It lies along the north 
side of the Clyde, and occupies a large space of ground. _ Its streets are 
spacious, well- -paved, and lighted with gas. The longest, running from 
east to west, is known at different points, by the names of Argyle-street, 
Trongate, and Gallowgate. There are many fine squares, and admir- 
able institutions for the relief of suffering humanity, 
Infirmary, the Asylums for the Blind, Insane, and Deaf and Dumb, ete. 
But the Cathedral, or as it is called, ‘The High Kirk” was to me the 
magnet ofthe city. It is a huge and solemn Gothic pile, producing in 
the mind impressions altogether sublime. It stands in the midst of 
a grave-yard, surrounded by a wall against which, or in the wall itself, 
are numberless monuments, green with the moss of centuries. One is 
here shut entirely from the world,—and the tide of busy existence beats 
unheard against the barriers which shield the ashes of the long for- 
gotten dead. From the centre of the Cathedral rises a tall tower and 
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spire ; and another tower containing the bells, projects from one of the 
corners at the western extremity. The ground now occupied by this 
edifice, is supposed to have belonged to a religious sect, as early as the 
beginning of the sixth century, when a holy man of the name of St. 
Mungo settled upon the spot. ‘The building was begun by King David, 
in 1123, and has been enlarged to its present size by several successive 
episcopates. The ecclesiastical dignities of this Church sometimes 
rendered themselves obnoxious to the inhabitants: and when, cn one 
occasion, the churchmen fled from the fury of the populace, the latter 
determined to demolish the building,—but the provost assured them that 
he was as zealous for its destruction as they were, but advised them 
first to build a new one. He was thus the means of saving it from the 
first burst of the Reformation. In 1597, the principal of the University 
and the Protestant clergy in the neighborhood prevailed upon the magis- 
trates to destroy this splendid church. A great many workmen were 
hired and assembled in solemn form to commence the pious work, when 
the various cérporations of the city flew to arms, and took possession of 
the edifice, threatening instant death to the first man who should lay 
sacrilegious hands upon it. The magistrates were obliged to enter 
into an engagement to save it, in order to preserve the peace of the city. 
And, on the authority of Andrew Fairservice, ‘The idolatrous statues 
0’ saints (sorrow be on them,) being taken out o’ their neuks, and 
broken in pieces, and flung into the burn, the auld kirk stood as crouse 
as a cat when the flaes are kamed off her, and a’ body was alike pleased.’ 
The High Kirk is now divided into two places of worship, which are 
separated from each other by the choir, or space under the steeple,— 
now used only as a vestibule. There is another place which was for- 
merly used for worship, called ‘The Laigh Kirk.’ It is semi-subterra- 
neous, and one would suppose himself entering a cellar, rather than a 
church,—and yet it was used as such, till about thirty years ago. It is 
now employed for sepulchral vaults. The visitor cannot help wonder- 
ing at its former appropriation. As the roof supports two ranges of 
pillars in the upper church, it contains twice that number, and no two 
can be found more than seven or eight feet a part. The floor has lately 
been raised two feet, and the height to the top of the arches is not more 
than sixteen or eighteen feet. The pulpit was at the south-east corner, 
and the preacher was forced to send his voice through the colonnade 
diagonally. In one corner is the recumbent statue of St. Mungo. The 
reader will recollect, that this is the Kirk where Rob Roy came so mys- 
teriously behind Osbaldistone, and made an appointment to meet him on 
the bridge at midnight. 

The New Cemetery on the other side of the stream opposite the Cathe- 
dral is a singularly appropriate place for that purpose. It is on the 
plan of the Pére la Chaise, near Paris. The approach to it from the 
city is over a new bridge, and very aptly called the ‘ Bridge of Sighs.’ 
The whole ground is laid out in portions to suit families. Each owner 
adorns his little spot according to his taste. Many of these already 
evince, by their extreme neatness, and the lovely flowers growing around 
the borders of the grave, that the virtues of the lowly tenant are still 
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green and fragrant in the affections of the survivers. Throughout are 
quiet walks, and the whole ground is planted with trees and shrubs 
As a Suitable finish to the whole, on the top of the little hill, which is 
the highest ground in the neighborhood, stands a monument to the 
memory of John Knox. It consists of a square pedestal, with suitable 
inscriptions, a shaft and capital, all of stone, surmounted by a bronze 
statue of the bold Reformer, ‘cdinteal in size. 


THE COLLEGE,—ROYAL EXCHANGE,—STATUES, ETC. 


Next to the Cathedral, as an ~ ct of curiosity to the stranger, is the 
College. It was founded in 1450, by Bishop Turnbull, and flourished 
under the care of the clergy for the first ce ntury. Atthe reformation, 
it suffered from the loss of most of the property attached to it,—and it 
was only by the generosity of the Scottish monarchs, that it survived 
the storm. It is now prosperous. The buildings are of polished free 
stone, dark with age, and form a sort of double court, three hundred and 
thirty feet in length, fronting upon the High-street. The institution is 
eminently rich in natural objects, coins, medals, paintings, rare manu- 
scripts, etc. The Royal Exchange, [ am informed, and can well believe, 
is one of the finest in Europe. ‘The large room is upward of one hun- 
dred feet in length. The roof is supported by two rows of pillars. 
The inward space between them is the Rialto, where the merchant- 
princes of Glasgow meet at the hour of high’Change. The space with- 
out the collonade of pillars is filled with neat tables, and finely-cush- 
ioned seats, where are to be found, at all times, the best journals, 
reviews, and magazines of the day. Strangers have free admission for 
the term of six weeks. This is a display of liberality on the part of the 
merchants of Glasgow, which some of our more populous American 
cities would do well to imitate. In the Trongate, opposite the Old 
Exchange, stands an Equestrian statue of William IIL, a noble work 
of art, which has completed its centennial cycler There is, also, in 
George’s square, a full- length bronze statue of the gallant Sir John 
Moore, who fell at Corunna, in § Spain, in 1808. Sir John was a native of 
Glasgow. A superb obelisk to the memory of Lord Nelson, likewise 
stands on what is called Glasgow-Green, a large common at the east- 
ern part of the city, which serves at once as a bleeching-ground, and a 
public promenade, and is alike useful to the citizens, and ‘ornamental to 
the city. Glasgow was the scene of one of the brilliant exploits of Sir 
William Wallace. After several successful battles in Ayrshire, he 
advanced to attack the Episcopal Palace at Glasgow, which then stood 
on the scite of the Roy al Infirmary, near the Cathedral, and was occu- 
pied by the English Bishop, Percy, who had been appointed to the See 
by Edward, and left with a body of about one thousand men to defend 
it. The hero laid his plans so well, that he drew out the garrison into 
the street, in pursuit, when, by a blast from his horn, the two divisions 
which he had previously adroitly posted, fell upon the ‘Southrons’ in 
the flank and rear. The result was, that they perished, almost to a 
man,—including their leader, the military bishop T. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘Gty RIVERS,’ ‘MARTIN FABER,’ ‘THE YEMASSER,’ ETC 






On, not the smile of other lands, 
Though far and wide our feet may roam, 

Can e’er untie the genial bands 

‘That knit our hearts to home. 






Remembrance still, like dews, returns, 
To cheer and cherish life’s young flower, 

And friendship decks the sacred urns, 

That stand in memory’s tower. 






There, still, a spirit, night and day, 
With sweet, but melancholy care, 

Perpetual homage loves to pay, 

And keeps each trophy fair. 






It wears a look of olden time, 
And rich and well-remembered words, 

Fal] from its lips in tones that chime 

With those of childhood’s birds. 






And childhood’s birds are Hope and Truth, 
And their's the pleasant notes that bring, 

To bless in age, the thoughts of youth, 

And every glorious wing. 






And sweet the visions they restore, 
Of all the loved, the bright, the true, 

Until we tread each scene once more, 

And all the past renew. 






The blessed Past,—the memory’s home, 
The home of buried hopes,—the urn, 
Where shrined, unmouldering, bright in gloom, 
Our flowers we seek, and mourn. 


Se rare 


There, Time and Fate yield up each bud, ) 
Their mutual hands had riven; ! 
Till Feeling hails with many a flood, ‘ 
Each earliest gift of heaven. = 


Our home on earth is childhood’s heart,— 
Its dwelling in one spot we find, 

And thus, our nature wins from art 

An image for the mind. 






And hence, the joys of other lands, : 

Though far and wide our feet may roam, 
Can ne’er untie the sacred bands, 
That knit our hearts to home. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ATMOSPHFRIC ELECTRICITY,’ ‘MOLECULAR ATTRACTIONS,’ ETC. 


In the preceding part of this essay, we proved that the vital principle 
is not the result of organization, but that it is the cawse of organization ; 
that throughout the economy of nature, there is a regular ascending 
gradation of power, from the sim} plest forms of cohesive and chemical 
attraction, to the most complicated vital ailinities, until we arrive at the 
wonderful mechanism of sensation and thought. 

Mr. Hunter discovered, that during the early process of incubation, a 
zone of bloody points surrounds the germ of an egg,—that blood was 
first formed, and vessels afterward, which sprouted simultaneously in 
various parts of the semi-fluid germ, and gradually coalesced. He 
supposed that the embryos of all animals were thus built up, by the 
same power which produces s the healing of wounds, and the restoration 
of lost parts, and that it acted with the most perfect and God-like intel- 
ligence. 

We have shown that the vital principle attracts the molecules of 
blood, by which they are added to the structure of the different organs, 
and endowed with the powers of motion, sensation, and perception. 
Every portion of the living body,—the brain and nerves, muscles and 
bones, even the heart and arteries, veins and absorbents,—are composed 
of capillary vessels, which are in a state of unceasing circulation and 
vital affinity. If the vital principle be not continually supplied by 
respiration, the contraction of the heart, and all capillary action ceases, 
when chemical action, no longer governed by é powers of vitality, 
reduces the system to its original elements. 

Whether the doctrine of spontaneous generation be true or not, if 
we have shown that caloric is the proximate cause of all vital action, it 
must be the cause of generation, whether by the simple aggregation of 
atoms into organic germs, and their separation into other germs, or 
otherwise. But we cannot here enter upon the investigation of a sub- 
ject which would require an examination of vegetable, as well as 
animal re-production. 

Every living being is developed after a certain form or type, according 
to laws as definite and uniform as those of chrystalization and chemical 
affinity. Each organ is formed by vital affinity, according to the specific 
structure and action of its secretory vessels. When a portion of bone 
is destroyed, bone is re-produced. If a portion of muscle, nerve, or 
blood vessel he destroyed, it is re-produced. Does every germ contain 
within itself the Separate ge ‘rmules of all the organs? ‘And are they 
gradually unfolded, as the oak is expanded from the germ of an acorn ? 
Are the female mammz, the evolution of organs w hich préexisted in 
the formless germ, and so of the other organs ? 
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Some persons have supposed that the germs of all animals préexiste 
in their first parents—that there must have been some primordial fibre, 
from which all the rest were evolved. But the query arises,—May not 
the first germs have been produced by the same power and species of 
action which continue to re-produce them ? 

The germs of viviparous animals derive their vital heat and nourish- 
ment from the maternal blood. When detached from the mother, and 
cut off from this supply, the fetus experiences a painful sensation of 
want, and struggles for existence. It cries,—the lungs expand,—and it 
inhales the breath of life from the atmosphere, when all its vital powers 
are augmented, and its appetences multiplied. From this period, it is 


enabled to convert the elements of dead matter into nourishment, and to 
assimilate them to its nature. 





The shock produced by immersion in a cold bath, is caused by a 
sudden abstraction of caloric from the system. The skin becomes 
torpid—the circulation languid—the perceptions blunted—and all the 
powers of life are gradually impaired. The pulse diminishes in force 
and frequency, from ten to twenty beats per minute; and if the consti- 
tution be feeble, the consequences are extremely detrimental, especially 
to the aged, and to young children. It is highly probable, that if an 
individual were plunged naked into a bath of mercury 30° below zero, he 
would be as instantaneously destroyed as by a stroke of lightning. It 
is also probable that he might be restored to life again by the immediate 
use of the warm bath, frictions, and galvanic electricity. 

When the body is rapidly deprived of heat, as by the cold bath, the 
want of it is immediately felt, and respiration becomes hurried, for the 
purpose of supplying the expenditure, for the same reason that it is 
augmented by muscular exertion, which also causes a rapid waste of 
vital energy. We may here be told that a cold atmosphere is bracing 
or tonic,—and so it is, because more oxygen is consumed during cold 
than warm weather, and consequently, more heat imparted to the blood 
and general system ; while it is not expended by cutaneous perspiration, 
as in warm weather. If the cold be so intense as to rob the system of 
its heat faster than it is accumulated by respiration, torpor, insensibility, 
and death ensue. 

But it may be replied, that heat also debilitates the brain and muscu- 
lar system, causing languor and sleepiness, as the warm bath, a tropical 
climate, or a warm room. To which we answer, it is a well known 
law of animal economy, that great activity of one organ, diminishes 
the energy of all the other organs. When the surface of the body is 
exposed to a temperature of 90 or 100° Fahrenheit, as in the warm 
bath, or a tropical climate, the cutaneous capillaries are excited to 
increased action, when the energy of the brain and muscular system is 
diminished in proportion to the activity of the skin. When the tempe- 
rature is greatly augmented, the capillaries become filled with blood 
of a bright red hue, and the circulation is accelerated. Pain, inflamma- 
tion, and swelling are produced. Ifthe temperature be raised to 212°, 
it expands and separates the molecules of the vessels, and destroys their 
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organization, thus arresting the process of vital affinities, and causing 
death. The diminished consumption of oxygen by breathing a warm, 
rarefied atmosphere, is another cause of debility in tropical climates. 

How is it that carbonic acid gas, when inhaled, destroys life? It 
cannot be by a directly poisonous operation, because it is formed con- 
tinually in the lungs, and is therefore in perpetual contact with them. 
It must be owing to the fact, that carbonic acid does not combine with 
the carbon excreted from the lungs: consequently no vital heat is 
evolved and imparted to the blood. The same thing is true of all those 
gases which do not combine with carbon in the lungs. They impart 
no heat to the body, which becomes cold, insensible, and motionless, as 
certainly as a steam engine ceases to move when deprived of caloric. 

Cold destroys the actions of life, by causing a firm cohesion of the 
molecules of the body. The fluids are converted into solids,—and we 
have shown that fluidity is indispensable to all capillary attraction, 
circulation, assimilation, etc.—while an intense heat destroys life, by 
dissolving or overcoming that degree of cohesion which is necessary to 
organic action. 

Nearly all medical writers are aware that it is dangerous to apply 
heat rapidly to a frozen limb; but they have not explained the cause. 
When a high temperature is applied to a frozen limb, it seems to dis- 
solve the cohesion of its molecules before irritability, or the attraction 
of vitality, is restored,— but when caloric is slowly and gradually added, 
it endows the particles with irritability, which are afterwards excited 
to greater activity, when circulation, secretion, and absorption re-com- 
mence. 

The most obtuse and bigoted advocate of received opinions must 
acknowledge, that life is resuscitated in frozen fish, reptiles, and insects, 
by the addition of caloric on the approach of spring; while he cannot 
show that any thing else is added to produce a return of vital motion. 
It has long been a mystery among philosophers how the living body is 
enabled to support the atmosphere of a room heated to two or three 
hundred degrees of Fahrenheit, with only a slight elevation of tempe- 
rature. Dr. Franklin supposed that the heat acquired was carried off 
by perspiration. But there are other causes which combine to produce 
the effect, such as the rapid circulation of the fluids and the non-conduct- 
ing power of dry air. Less caloric is imparted to the body by an atmos- 
phere heated to 300°, than by metals at 130°; and we before stated, that 
nearly all the blood in the system is circulated through it every two 
minutes, or twenty-eight times per hour. Ifthe molecules of the living 
body were stationary, they would become heated and decomposed like 
other matter. Eggs, which are endowed with a low degree of vitality, 
cannot resist the influence cf a high temperature, without undergoing 
a change of their organization. 

During sleep, which is a quiescence of the brain and nervous system, 
respiration is performed with diminished activity, and the production of 
animal heat is proportionably lessened: hence the greater danger of 
being exposed toa current of cold air during sleep than while awake. 
‘Dreaming is a partial quiescence of the brain, and arises from the 
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activity of one portion, while the rest is dormant,—while somnambulism 
presents a modification of the same state; some organs and senses are 
awake and others quiescent. A portion of the brain, the optic nerves, 
and muscles of voluntary motion are active; while other portions of 
the brain and nervous system are in a state of profound torpor. In 
sleep-talkers, a portion of the brain and nerves of héaring are awake, 
while the other senses are asleep. / 

Intense cerebral excitement produces a concentration of vital energy 
in the brain, causing wakefulness, and a diminution of activity in the 
other organs. Digestion, secretion, nutrition, and muscular power are 
impaired. It is by the great activity of their cerebral organs, that 
powerful intellects are capable of living with little sleep. Napoleon 
slept but three or four hours in the twenty-four, during the most active 
period of his life. In monomania, one cerebral organ, or set of organs, 
are in a state of exalted action, producing a corresponding inactivity 
of the other organs. 

In those cases of suspended animation termed trances, the individuals 
become cold, as in all cases of prolonged asphyxia or fainting, in which 
the respiratory function has been interrupted,—which clearly proves 
that the life of animals depends as much on the heat derived by respira- 
tion, as does the growth of vegetation on the light and heat of the sun. 

Trance generally occurs in feeble constitutions, with great mobilit 
of the brain and nervous system, under the influence of some all 
absorbing emotion. The vital energy of the whole body is determined 
to the brain. Respiration, circulation, secretion, and muscular motion 
are arrested. ‘The body becomes cold, and all the remaining energy 
of the system is expended on the brain, which is often extremely active. 
A series of rapid and vivid conceptions are produced. The individual 
is transported by the power of imagination into a world of spirits,— 
converses with angels, and listens to strains of supernatural harmony. 
The countenance assumes a corresponding expression. The senses 
are closed to the external world; while extatic visions of celestial forms 
float before the enraptured mind. In short, the whole physical, moral, 
and intellectual being are concentrated into one all absorbing train of 
vivid cerebral excitement. Fainting is often the consequence of a sud- 
den shock of the brain from fear or joy, by which respiration is tempo- 
ralily arrested, and the heart paralyzed. 

In all such cases, the obvious indication is to lessen the activity of 
the brain, by cold applied to the head, by exercising the muscular 
system, by using the warm bath, and by diverting the mind to such 
pursuits as may be calculated to change its current of action.* 

We have shown in another place, that caloric is immediately con- 
nected with all changes in the density, dryness, humidity, etc., of the 
atmosphere, on which depend the healthy and diseased conditions of all 
living beings, animal and vegetable. On the approach of winter, the 
circulation of sap in vegetables is arrested, by which their leaves were 








* The labors of Gall and Spurzheim have shed more light on the doctrines of Psy- 
chology than all the metephysical systems of the last five hundred years. i 
practical importance in the treatment of mental disease is incalculable. 
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nourished and retained on their branches by the attraction of vitality: 
when the circulation ceases, they fall, leaving the forests bare. Those 
trees and plants which contain oil and resin, such as cedar, pine, holly, 
magnolia, etc., retain their latent heat, for the same reason that oils 
generally do not freeze,—viz. their latent heat is greater than that of 
water, and they are bad conductors of heat. By this beautiful provision 
of nature, they remain green throughout winter. The oily secretion of 
aquatic birds, by which their feathers are kept dry, is probably produced 
by the retention of perspirable matter, which is converted into oil, and 
prevents the heat of their bodies from being conducted off while in the 
water. In man, when perspiration is checked by cold, it is converted 
into oil by the glandular follicles of the skin. In cold climates, the 
cutaneous perspiration of animals is converted into hair, fur, down, 
etc., which retain their animal heat; while in warm climates, where 
perspiration is free, they are furnished only with a slight covering. 
How beautiful are the checks and balances of Nature! In the spring, 
various animals shed their coat of hair, when it is no longer wanted for 
their protection from cold. The greater quantity of hair on one animal 
than another, is owing to the greater or less quantity of cutaneous per- 
spiration. 

The leading characteristic of living matter, is, that it possesses the 
power of attracting the molecules of dead matter, and of appropriating 
them to its own nature. In warm blooded animals, an imponderable 
fluid is continually received into the system by respiration, which puts 
the machine in motion. The solids attract fluids, and combine them 
into organic molecules, which are added to the structure and growth by 
vital affinity. All is motion, circulation, and attraction. When this 
invisible fluid is withdrawn, the attractions of life gradually cease, until 
irritability is extinguished, when all is cold and dead. Vegetables 
attract the hydrogen of water, and other elements which are dissolved 
in it, for their growth and nourishment. While animals, according to 
the experiments of Dr. Edwards, absorb a portion of atmospheric nitro- 
gen by respiration, which becomes a component portion of the living 
solids. It cannot be considered more remarkable, that different powers 
of life should result from various proportions of a single element com- 
bined with dead matter, than that one proportion of caloric, combined 
with oxygen and hydrogen, should produce in another, water, and 
another, steam—or that one proportion of the same element should com- 
bine the atoms of a metal into a solid, another separate them into a 
fluid, and another into the most vivid flame or light—from which it 
follows, that caloric is-not only the great bond, but the universal solvent 
of nature. Various theories have been offered by physiologists to 
explain the process of digestion, as mechanical trituration, fermenta- 
tion, etc. 

The opinion which is now most generally received, is, that digestion 
is accomplished by the solvent power of the gastric and salivary fluids, 
‘under the control of the vital principle’—a tolerably safe theory, while 
it leaves the vital principle unexplained. But we have already proved, 
that all secretion, including that of the gastric fluid, is due to the agency 
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of vital heat. It is hardly possible that any individual of common 
understanding can seriously maintain that digestion could go on ata 
low temperature. Every view which we can take of digestion leads to 
the conclusion that it is a process of solution, entirely different from 
fermentation, which is produced by the union of oxygen with carbon 
and other elements, forming chemical compounds; while in digestion 
the aliment combines with the gastric and salivary fluids that dissolve 
it, making chyme. During the process of digestion, the aliment is 
partially vitalized by the agency of heat in the stomach, which is proved 
by its coagulation. Its atoms are combined into organic molecules, or 
globules, like those of the blood, by a power superior to chemical 
affinity, inasmuch as it arrests and overcomes it. When it passes into 
the duodenum, its innutritive portions combine chemically with the 
bile, by which it is converted into a thin, whitish, milky fluid, termed 
chyle, consisting of fibrine and serum, like the blood, and containin 
the proximate elements of the solids. It is then taken up by the lactea 
absorbents by capillary attraction, and forced up the thoracic duct into 
the left subclavion vein, when it mingles with the general mass of the 
circulating fluids, and acquires an accession of vital heat by respiration. 
In its passage through the lungs, its color is changed to a scarlet red, 
and it receives those vital properties which prepare it for stimulating 
the heart, and vivifying the whole capillary system. It is not so imme- 
diately from what we eat and drink that life is sustained, as by an 
invisible nourishment derived from the atmosphere by respiration. The 
molecules of chyle and blood are united to the solids by vital affinity, 
which are as constantly decomposed and removed by the lymphatic 
absorbents, which have their radicles in every portion of the organism. 
The lacteal absorbents supply new material for its growth and nutrition ; 
while the lymphatics remove the effete or worn out matter of the system 
into the general circulation, from which it is discharged by the emunce- 
tories of the skin, lungs, and kidneys. Their office is similar to that 
of the veins whose courses they follow. 

Hunger arises from a general want of the system, which is referred 
to the stomach. This is proved by the fact, that after long sickness and 
emaciation, the stomach may be quite filled, without allaying the feeling 
of hunger. The sensation of thirst is owing to a loss of the serum of 
the blood by perspiration, dropsical effusions, diahetes, and stimulating 
food, (which causes a large flow of gastric and salivary fluid.) The 
superfluous animal heat which is usually carried off with the serous 
exhalations of the body, is retained in the capillaries, causing a sensa- 
tion of heat and dryness; and when protracted, inflammation,—which 
explains why cold water is so grateful to a thirsty man. It abstracts 
the accumulated heat from the capillaries of the stomach and fauces, 
and supplies the blood with the necessary quantity of fluid matter; 
when a healthy balance of animal heat is restored; while warm fluids 
fail to produce the effect in so decided a manner,—nor can the sen- 
sation of thirst be removed merely by wetting the fauces. Alcoholic 
drinks, which contain a large proportion of latent heat, produce an 
inflammatory condition of the stomach when taken in excess, obstruct- 
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ing its secretions, and interrupting the process of digestion. When too 
much food is taken, or when it is difficult of solution, thirst, dry tongue, 
and general febrile irritation follows, especially if the digestive organs 
are feeble. Such cases require a light and cooling regimen, such as 
eggs, cream, and jellies, with smal] quantities of ice, etc. It is -_ 
when debility is independent of irritation, that stimulants are indicated. 

From ail the facts and arguments which we have advanced, it is 
evident that what philosophers have called the vital principle is not 
derived from the brain and nerves, nor from the stomach; but that it is 
temparted to the blood in the lungs by respiration, whence it is distri- 
buted to all the organs, conferring on them the power of vital action. 
The brain itself, the centre of the nervous system, and organ of the 
electric mind, owes all its divine power to the agency of vital heat. 
The office of the sensorial nerves is to convey impressions from the 
external world to the drain, the action of which produces the pheno- 
mena of perception and intelligence. They are the messengers of the 
mind, conveying its mandates to the voluntary organs with the speed 

of lightning. ‘lhey bring the different organs into a state of mutual 

and harmonious relation, enabling them to express their wants and 
their sufferings. The organs of nutrition are supplied and united 
together by the ganglionic nerves, which are also connected with the 
nerves of voluntary motion. 

The greater strength of a living than of a dead muscle, which is about 
ten to one, is owing to the greater quantity of blood which it contains, 
and to the caloric which it imparts to the solids through which it 
moves, endowing them with a force of vital attraction, which is only a 
modification of the same power which causes cohesion and capillary 
attraction. It has been demonstrated by the experiments of Sir Wilson 
Philip, and many other physiologists, that the power of muscular con- 
traction, secretion, etc., may be kept up for a long time after death, by a 
current of galvanic electricity ; ; and we have shown that a great reduc- 
tion of temperature destroys, not only the capillary circulation in 
animals, but also the irritability of both animals and plants. If we 
stop the supply of arterial blood to a limb, it mortifies, or dies, as when 
exposed to great cold. When a large proportion of blood in the system 
is withdrawn from the general circulation, as in congestion and inflam- 
mation of important organs, the powers of life are enfeebled, as from 
the Joss of blood by hemorrhage. Less carbon is excreted from the 
lungs, and less oxidation is produced by respiration; from which it 
follows, that less vital heat is communicated to the blood and general 
system. The semi-putrescent, or dissolved state of the blood and solids 
which occurs in malignant diseases, arises from diminished decarboni- 
zation and vitalization of the blood. During long abstinence the 
fibrine of the blood is greatly diminished, being appropriated by the 
solids for their growth and nourishment. Whenever inflammation is 
active, there is a decided accumulation of heat, causing adhesion by the 
formation of new vessels, nerves, etc. 

It may be safely affirmed, that no disease ever existed without a 
greater or less derangement of the balance of animal heat, circula- 
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tion, etc. When equally distributed in due quantity throughout the 
organs, pleasurable sensations and healthy actions are the consequence: 
when accumulated in some organs, inflammation, with pain and swell- 
ing, is the consequence: when deficient, torpor, insensibility, and death 
are the result. 

If ever we shall arrive at a simple and perfect theory of Universal 
Physiology, it must be by a careful and profound study of the relations 
of caloric to living and dead matter,—relations which govern all the 
motions of the universe, from the silent and imperceptible changes 
effected by chemical and vital affinities, to the grand revolutions of the 
heavenly bodies. 

We before stated that the various species of alcoholic drinks owe 
their active and stimulating properties to the large amount of latent 
caloric which they contain, by which they are enabled to dissolve much 
more than water, at the same temperature. Hence, their power of exhi- 
lerating the brain, and of invigorating the whole system when exhausted 
by cold, or from running, leaping, and other gymnastic exertions which 
cause an expenditure of vital energy. They produce a sudden glow 
of warmth in the stomach, when taken in moderation, which is diffused 
throughout the system. 

To enumerate the various therapeutic agencies of heat and electricity 
would require a volume. It is probable that a more efficient mode of 
applying electricity in cases of approaching death, and in suspended 
animation from drowning, suffocation, ete., may enable us to restore the 
vital spark long after all the indications of life are fled. How much 
may be accomplished by a judicious use of the cold, warm, and vapor 
bath, is already known to all enlightened physicians. The time is not 
distant, when all those dreadful forms of spasmodic disease termed 
tetanus, hydrophobia, etc. will be subdued by the warm and vapor bath, 
in connection with other appropriate remedies. We have recently had 
the most satisfactory evidence in France, that hydrophobia may be 
effectually cured by the vapor bath. 

The modus operandi of a common catarrhal fever shows the imme- 
diate connection of temperature with pathological phenomena. A cold 
current of damp air abstracts the vital fluid from the skin, the conse- 
quence of which is, torpor of the cutaneous capillaries, by which a 
portion of the blood and vital heat that are usually carried off by per- 
spiration, is confined to the interior organs, causing increased action 
of the capillaries of the lungs, pleura, and schneiderian membrane. 
The effete matter of the system, which, during a healthy condition, is 
thrown off by the cutaneous emunctories, is also retained in the blood. 
The gastric, hepatic, and intestinal secretions are perverted, and become 
causes of irritation, by which means the blood and heat of the surface 
are determined to the internal organs, producing a general sensation 
of chilliness, with gastric irritability, a furred tongue, thirst, and 
derangement of all the vital functions. During this state of things, the 
continual accession of caloric by respiration increases the temperature 
of the blood,-and stimulates the heart to increased action, by which 
means the blood and vital heat are forced throughout the system, causing 
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general fever, which is terminated by sweating and other secretions, 

rovided there be no inflammation of the internal organs. When the 
Sen. pleura, liver, etc., are engorged with blood, or in a state of infla- 
mation, blood-letting, purgations, and sudorifics, are indicated.* 

The general constitution of the atmosphere, the character of seasons, 
the condition of vegetation, together with all the phenomena of health 
and disease, are intimately connected with the agency of terrestrial 
temperature. Weshall never comprehend the philosophy of epidemics 
until we thoroughly recognize the influence of caloric in modifying the 
sensible and insensible properties of the atmosphere. Whatever can 
effect the health of organized beings, must exist in the atmosphere in a 
gaseous state, whether exhaled from animal, vegetable, or mineral sub- 
stances. The poets, who in all ages have been excellent observers of 
nature, have often represented the breathing spirit, by fire,—without, 
however, fully understanding the import of their own expressions. 
Pope terms it 

























‘Vital spark of heavenly flame:’ 
and in his translation of Adrian’s Address to his Soul, he has 


‘Subtile spirit, wandering fire, 
That long has warmed this beating heart,’ etc. 







The following lines by Lord Byron, present not only a grand poetical 
scene, but a bold philosophical truth: 








‘far along 

From peak to peak the rattling crags among, 
Leaps the live thunder! Not from one lone cloud, 
But every mountain now hath found a tongue, 
And Jura answers through her misty shroud, 
Back to the joyous Alps who call to her aloud.’ 


The leading characteristic of Childe Harold, is, that the Poet has 
invested all nature with vitality. The same is true of the following 
beautiful fragment by a promising young poet t of this city : 
























* Still onward, onward, cleaves the Lord of Light, 
Bathing the ether with a golden dew; 
There’s not an object glittering in his sight, 
But seems to share his spirit’s rapture too: 
One mighty life pervades creation through,’ ete 




















‘There is a sound of gladness every where, 
And a rich robe of dare all about: 
The wild birds tune their rapture in the air ; 
While the great voice of Nature rules throughout : ~ 
Forming in all,—tho’ wild as freedom still,— 
A melody beyond the reach of music’s skill.’ 
















* It is not a little surprising, that an agent so universally diffused throughout nature, 

and so powerful in its operation, should have been so long overlooked by modern phi- 

losophers, or recognized only as the cause of combustion, rarefaction, etc., while nearly 

all the nations of antiquity regarded fire as the active principle of life and motion 

throughout nature. It was Plato’s Soulof the World. It was the pee ‘golden 
an 


everlasting chain’ of Homer, which extends from earth to heaven, which binds the 
universe together. 


+ J. M. Moore. 
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The aajalieieme or unwholesome unites of our head deputies on the 
temperature, dryness, and moisture of the season. For example: dur- 
ing the fruitful year of 1822 in England, the maximum energy of the 
sun’s rays during May, was seven degre es, and in June, five ‘degrees 
above that of the corresponding months of the preceding year, in which 
the crops of wheat were universally blighted and mildewed. 

There can be no doubt that epidemics have been produced among 
men, beasts, and birds, throughout a nation, continent, or even a whole 
hemisphere, by the thermometric and hygrometric character of the 
atmosphere, thus deteriorating the quality of provisions, such as corn, 
grass, wheat, etc., which cdoperate with the morbid properties of the 
air in producing disease. 

In every science, we must ascend from individual cases to generali- 
zation. ‘To understand the cause and modus operandi of any general 
epidemic, it is necessary to learn the influences which modify diseases 
on a less extended scale. Cholera morbus, diarrhea, dysentary, and 
fever, occur almost every summer in certain portions of the United 
States, especially in our large cities, and in those districts where there 
is a large amount of vegetable matter in a state of decomposition; while 
influenzas, catarrhs, sore throat, pleurisies, ete., prevail during winter 
and spring,—all of which are governed by the temperature, density, 
and moisture of the atmosphere. In the case of epidemics, we have 
only to suppose the same influences to pervade a province, kingdom, or 
continent. 

All forms of malarious disease, including typhus and yellow fever, 
are more prevalent and malignant in large cities, than in the country, 
because there is more decomposition going on there than in the country, 
and a less proportion of oxygen in a given volume of air. This is 
certainly the case in filthy and confined dwellings, where typhoid fevers 
are produced, attended with great prostration. of the vital energies; 
while the fevers of more open situations, are characterized by a higher 
degree of inflammatory action. It is proved beyond a doubt, that yellow 
fever, billious remitting, and intermitting fevers, are produced by the 
same cause, differing only in the degree of its virulence, and modified 
by the sensible properties of the atmosphere. In 1797, common remit- 
ting fever commenced at Baltimore in June, and continued as such for 
six weeks. During the wet, cool weather, which prevailed two weeks 
during the last of July and beginning of August, it yielded to a general 
dysentary, which afterwards: gave way to malignant yellow fever, 
during several weeks of dry, hot weather. During the prevalence of 
cholera in Asia, Europe, and America, its violence was aggravated by 
a cool and moist state of the atmosphere. From the middle of June, 
1832, until late in August, the atmosphere of New-York presented a 
hazy aspect, while the sun shone through the fleecy strata with a dim, 
pale lustre, as if partially eclipsed. Insects lost their usual animation, 
and the higher orders of animals became languid and drooping. Feeble 
constitutions were sensibly affected by it, while chronic maladies 
were increased. Thunder storms were less frequent than usual, owing 
to the constant moisture of the sir. which prevented the accumulation 
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of electricity. The vital fluid was abstracted from the body, causing 
languor and debility. 

M. Jannschir of Moscow states, that in Russia, ‘the intensity of cho- 
lera was in a direct ratio to the hy grometic condition of the atmosphere, 
and that it subsided during dry weather: and Dr. Prout, of London, 
observed that cholera suddenly made its appearance in England about 
the 9th of February, 1832, during the prevalence of an east wind, 
which continued until the end of the month, attended by an unusual 
density of the atmosphere. ‘The same thing occurred in New Orleans 
during the autumn of 1833, with this difference, that after the termina- 
tion of eight or ten days of very cool, damp weather, (during which 
period the cholera was extremely fatal,) it asswmed the type of yellow 
fever. The same general observations apply to the existence of this 
epidemic as it occurred in Havanna. Wherever it appeared, the feeble, 
the intemperate, and those w ho were badly fed and clothed were its 
first victims. This is what might be expected i in all gastric and ente- 
ritic irritations. Whatever checks perspiration, and causes a centri- 

etal determination of the fluids, must increase the violence of internal 
irritations. 

The doctrine that caloric is the animating principle of nature, has 
this advantage over all other theories, that it refers the phenomena of 
life to a well known agent which is every where present,—a vera causa, 
and not to an imaginary or unknown essence. So long as we are 
groping in the dark from ignorance of the cause of life, we shall never 
be able to reduce the science of medicine to established principles: but 
when it is demonstrated that caloric is the proximate cause of organi- 
zation, it will take its appropriate rank among the certain sciences. A 
thorough knowledge of its modus operandi in health and disease, must 
be the reward of future research. Empiricism will be banished from 
the healing art; for it will be intelligible to all classes of the commu- 
nity. Its chief glory will be the prevention, rather than the cure, of 
disease. Physiology will become the foundation of a more enlightened 
system of legislation and morality. More attention will be given to 
the formation of early habits, and the suppression of evil propensities, 
by a rational plan of physical and moral education. The teachers of 
religion will derive from a more extended knowledge of nature and 
the laws of life, the most convincing evidence of a Great First Cause, 
and of the indissoluble connection between virtue and happiness. 

The war between truth and prejudice may be long, and the friends 
of man may be discouraged in their hopes. The press which sends 
out the streams of knowledge for the ‘ healing of the nations,’ is also the 
vehicle of error, and will be employed by the selfish and designing to 
keep the people in ignorance. But the reign of truth and knowledge 
will ultimately be established. When correct principles are once 
implanted in the mind, they will grow and expand, as sure as the acorn, 
when nourished with heat and moisture, expands into an oak. When 
a sufficient number of facts shall be collected, classified, and concen- 
trated in a Book of Nature,—when Chemistry and Physiology shall te 
more thoroughly understood, and reduced to a few fundamental prin- 
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ciples, the human mind will bound forward with a force and rapidity 
unknown in the previous annals of the world. At present the elements of 


i 
knowledge are scattered over so broad a field—many of them so imper- iy 
fectly defined —the truths already discovered are so mingled with a | 
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thousand errors,—and so many books have to be consulted for the pur- b 
pose of learning how little is really known, that the greater part of life 
is consumed in research, before we are prepared to commence the great 


Hi 
business of extending the boundaries of truth. But the time is at hand, ‘| 
when a unity and precision will be given to science by a luminous r 
arrangement of all its branches, which will render its acquisition as i 
easy and rapid, compared with its former progress, as are the means 


of locomotion on a steam car, contrasted with the slow and laborious 
methods of travelling, before this mighty engine of civilization was 
invented. This will be giving to us what Lord Bacon called ‘the van- 
tage ground.’ It will place us on the mount of Pisgah, from whence 
we shall be enabled to survey the promised land. Shall we be told that 
these are the visionary hopes of a heated imagination ?—that, from the 
natural constitution of the human mind, it must forever remain the vic- 
tim of error, prejudice, and passion ?—that the condition of the great 
mass of mankind cannot be radically meliorated? We will not believe 
it. There is a power abroad, irresistible as the course of nature, which 
will never cease, until the world is re-modeled. Kingdoms and states 
may rise and fall, but the empire of truth and knowledge, like the stars 
in the firmament of heaven, shall endure forever and ever. 





M. 




















NIGHT: AN EXTRACT. 






Anp now the night is full; unnumbered eyes 
Look on us from infinitude; the dome, 
Whereon they hang, in darker azure lies 
Round their intenser light ; as when the foam 
Crests the green wave, when barks are hurrying home 
From the wild cloud that skirts the brooding sky, 
And gives the sea a frown, before it come 
To plough the surge in wrath, and roll it by 

The rock, which in that rush still lifts its forehead high. 


They gather on the far expanded arch, 
Each in their separate orders, and go on 
Sweeping the long dark vault in silent march. 
Until at last the western goal is won, 
Or on the orient hill the morning sun 
Come forth and quench their lesser light ; yon plain 
Is a wide list, where higher souls may run 
In the bright form of stars, and grandly gain _ 
The only good reward, which here we seek in vain. 
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OPINIONS AND RECOLLECTIONS OF A RETIRED SAILOR.* 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘AN OLD SAILOR’S YARNS.’ 


Ir is the bounden duty, and is moreover highly becoming to all men, 
saith Sallust, who have the slightest notion of excelling other animals, to 
take especial care not to go through this world without making a noise, 
and ‘ reporting progress’ as they goalong. This is, and always has been, 
admitted as a sound, orthodox maxim, for the guidance and government of 
our actions, and is acted upon rather with regard to its literal meaning, 
than its spirit. Accordingly we shall find that a very large majority of 
us bipeds,—and which majority may be expressed decimally thus: 
99999,— in the excess of their anxiety, ‘ne transeant vitam in silentio,’ 
as often choose infamous notoriety, as glorious renown. ‘To this error 
posterity is continually lending very powerful assistance,—and every 
succeeding generation gazes upon the page of history with equal delight 
and admiration, whether it presents the name of a pirate or a patriot, the 
saviour of his country, or the founder of a sect of wild fanatics. We who 
are now ‘on hand’ are no better discriminators than those who have gone 
before us ; and the self-created despot, who desolated Europe to gratify 
a mad ambition, has at this moment more admirers, than he who made 
us a free, independent, and sovereign nation, and then retired to the farm 
from which the pressure of his country’s distress had called him. But 
posterity is, after all, a great deal more reasonable than is generally 
supposed,—and its sentences, like the verdicts of a modern jury, are as 
often just as absurd, and, per contra, as often absurd as just. Anno 
Domini 1935, will find that Captain Kidd has survived Wellington,—that 
Abner Kneeland, the Blasphemer, and Joe Smith, the Mormonite,—two 
sectarian leaders, differing from each other only as fanaticism and 
infidelity differ, and no mortal mathematician can calculate how little 
is that discrepancy,—will have outlived William Penn and John Wesley, 
Isaac Newton and John Locke,—that the Rev. Ephraim K. Avery has 
had as faira run down the current of time as John Calvin, or Pope Leo 
the Tenth,—and that the name of Tom Moore only survives in his loose 
songs, notwithstanding his agonizing struggles to turn to the right 
road to fame, by means of ‘Sacred Lyrics,’ and ‘ Mary’s Tears.’ 

On the other hand, posterity extends its cherishmg and fostering 
kindness to truly deserving objects, and is continually passing along, 
in undiminished splendor, names that are meant for something more 
than 


‘To point a moral, or adorn a tale.’ 


The Waverly novels will be household gods centuries after their con- 
temporary trash has ceased to line trunks and singe fowls, and Shaks- 


* This paper was the last production of the gifted Ames, whose late work, and 
untimely death were noticed, together, in the February number of this magazine. It 


was to have formed the first of a series, which we may believe would have proved rich 
in incident and in humor. 
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peare will be read and admired, when Napoleon is only a name in hie- 
tory,—marking an era, and nothing more,—standing amid the waste of 
distorted facts and zig-zag traditions, like a superannuated and illegible 
guide-board, at the ‘ fork’ of two roads, of which it is self-evident to the 
traveler that one leads somewhere, and the other somewhere else,—but 
as to the which, the where, and the how far, said guide-board affirmeth, 
‘nihil novit in causa.’ 

I have made these remarks, to show that posterity, as undiscriminat- 
ing as it is in awarding its favors, is not to be despised,—that although 
the names of Washington and Arnold may go down to ages unborn 
on the same page of history, yet posterity will separate them,—(except, 
perhaps, in Great Britain, where many ‘well-informed’ English do not, 
to this day, know one from the other,— which is the justice, which the 
thief,—whether America is part of treland, or one of the West India 
Islands,)—and finally, that I do not write for futurity. He who 
does, without the hope or reality of present renown, is like an innocent 
man convicted and executed for murder: circumstances may induce a 
future court to reverse the sentence, but the wretched victim has already 
tasted the bitterness of death and infamy combined,—and what can it 


avail him, whether the verdict that doomed him to both be reversed or . 


confirmed? What is it to the wakeful, hoping, desponding writer, 
even if he could foresee it, that his works should be in every library of 
the twentieth century, when he only knows that he is monthly crucified 
in the reviews, and daily in the newspapers? Such honor ‘is a mere 
*scutcheon, therefore I'll none of’t.’ J write to indulge mine own whim, 
and with the hope of amusing and entertaining my ‘readers. A laugh 
et any of my ‘ opinions and recollections,’ succussating the lungs of a 
reader in the year 1950, would be to me, ‘ dead news, in as dead an ear.’ 
The object of my voyage is present fame, and I know of no ‘craft’ bound 
that way so likely to afford ‘ good accommodations,’ agreeable company, 
and a quick passage, as the Knickerbocker. Il may be mistaken,— 
but a Kentucky ‘broad-horn,’ manned with such a crew, could not 
choose but make a good land-fall. I am ‘a rich fellow enough, go to,’ 
in my own way, and likewise ‘one that hath had losses,’ which my 
friends say I bore with philosophical, if not Christian firmness: my 
creditors, however, are neither philosophers nor Christians, and dun 
me occasionally : but, 


‘Fair play, I care na’ fiends a bodle,’ 


nor creditors either. I am satisfactorily situated, with regard to crea- 
ture comforts, and having escaped the dangers of the sea, and bank- 
ruptcy, I defy the Pope, the Devil, and the Deputy-sheriff. 

Nothing gives me, in my leisure hours,—that is, two-thirds of the 
time,—so much pleasure as calling up to memory scenes of my past 
life, more particularly that part of it when I was ‘cruizing the wide 
world over.’ However strange and paradoxical it may seem, the twelve 
years so spent, exposed to privations and hardships, were not only the 
most cheerful, healthy, and gayest of my existence, while passing, but 
they are also the source of the most pleasurable recollections. The 
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vetted events of F that period fall upon ei ear ol: Memory, (she has as 
good a right to ears, as the mind has to eyes,) ‘ between sleep and 
awake,’ like the soft and smothered notes of the AXolian harp, soothing, 
and yet gently exciting,—(I believe that is good Irish ;)—they incorpo- 
rate themselves with my dreams by night —they are interwoven with 
my reveries by day. 

How delightful it is, to the laid-up-in-ordinary seaman, who is com- 
fortably stowed aw ay in what sailors call a ‘white-lined chamber,’ to 
lie awake, and listen to the howling of the storm without! ‘In such a 
night as this,’ museth the sleeper awakened, ‘I was where? Off Cape 
Horn, in a tearing sow’-wester,—the main-yard gone in the slings, and 
the fore-topmast towing under the lee-bow,—the decks swept of boats, 
bulwarks stove, and two men gone to hum! (Sailors have queer 
notions of a future state, and seem to regard the place whose name was 
on the tip of my pen, as a sort of post mortem quarantine-ground, 
where every body, that is, all sailors, are obliged to come to anchor.) 
Well, here I am now, moored ‘ head and starn’ in Blanket-Bay,* with 
the prospect, when I turn out, of a good fire, a warm room, and a hearty 
breakfast. How appetizing it is, when smiting a delicious roast turkey 
‘hip and thigh, as the devil had the fever and ague,’ to call to mind the 
time when we seated ourselves, @ /a taillewr, to our dinner, consisting 
of two courses: Imprimis, a piece of lean salt beef, as large as an 
ordinary sized filbert,—item, a ditto of bread of the superficial dimen- 
sions of a Spanish dollar, with a tin pot of water, and a half-gill of 
‘white-eye’ to dilute it, and a chew of tobacco by way of dessert! 
Nauteque per omne: but I will not quote any more Latin, for fear my 
readers should think there is a ‘ schoolmaster abroad,’ instead of a sailor 
adrift. In plain English prose, then, there never was a sailor, seaman, 
or a sea-faring man,—and I think those three include every biped 
nautical, marines, navy surgeons, ditto chaplains, pursers, skippers’ 
Wives, etc.,—no such person ever existed, who did not seriously propose 
to himself a certain time when he would quit going to sea, marry, and 
settle down, or ‘take to farming on’t, as we say in New England, or 
scratch along through the remainder of his earthly pilgrimage, after 
some fashion or other. How often have I, when at the wheel of the 
British barque John Howard, from Quebec, bound to Liverpoo],—and 
which barque had well nigh proved a sort of family coffin for all hands 
of us on the outward passage,—how often, I say, have I, in the silent 
watches of the night, built castles full ten miles from high water mark,— 
(for, like the spirit in Henry VL, ‘more I hardly might endure,’)—and 
there was always a pretty little wife in those castles!’ How did I long 
to get to Liv erpool, that I might fly to my dear home, and realize my 
plans and projects! I did arrive, and did fly to America, much after 
the fashion of a tame goose,—being fifty eight days on the passage to 
Baltimore, where [ shipped in the States’ service, went round Cape 
Horn, and was gone three years anda half, in additian to the three 
years ‘and better’ that I hadalready been absent from home. So much 


* Written, doubtless, at intervals during the author’s last, fatal illness. 
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for matrimonial musings on the tail of the Grand Banks, with an ice- 
berg five hundred feet high within two miles to wind’ard, that ‘ did nod 
the head and bow at every man’ on board, as if desirous, and pretty 
tolerably sure, of a closer acquaintance. Yet for all this waywardness, 
I have done going to sea, and have, in some degree, realized my propo- 
sitions,—for I have often, as the Quaker says in the play, ‘fallen into 
the pit of love,’ but never got out by the matrimonial passage. I have 
not yet escaped from that elysium, as Aneas did from the lower regions, 
by the horned gate. 

There is a great deal of very absurd importance attached to the 
amusements, dispositions, and tastes of young children, as being indica- 
tive of their bias toward some particular trade, profession, or employ- 
ment. 


‘Just as the twig is bent the tree ’s inclined,’ 


chanteth the poet,—perhaps truly, as far as temper is concerned,—but 
not with respect to the future mind otherwise: if it is so, then of a surety 
I must be a most perverse and crooked twig and tree,—morally, I 
mean,—for in ‘ bodily presence’ I am a good-looking person main I 
think. From my earliest recollection, no play thing gave me so much 
pleasure as a w hip: as I grew older, a tandem of school boys was my 
delight,—then driving the cows to and from pasture, was not bad, or 
driving a yoke of oxen in the plough, or riding the horse to be shcd,— 
but when | was at last permitted to drive that horse in a chaise or 
waggon, I was exalted above my fellows, and carried my nose in the 
air, like a pig in a gale of wind. But all earthly joys and earthly 
sorrows are susceptible of addition, and my glory as an Automedon was 
in the zenith, when a good natured stage-driver permitted me to take 
the reins, and drive his four-horse team from the stable round to the 
front door of the hotel. To be sure, [ was very much beholden to him 
for helping me to ‘ round in’ the weather braces, as we wore ship round 
the sign-post,—but on the whole, it was a very creditable affair for a 
first attempt. All the neighbors very charitably prophesied that I 
should turn out a regular horse- jockey or horse-doctor, it was not clear 
which; that I should eventually prove a prodigal, or as Shakspeare 
hath it, ‘ prodigious’ son; and finally, that I ‘sartainly would’nt never 
come to nothin’.’ This last part of the prediction was correct: though 
I have not ‘come to nothin’’ on horseback, yet I believe most of my 
friends will admit that I have at least come as near to nothing as folks 
generally make shift to get in this world. We ‘gentlemen rope- 
haulers’ have a notion that the very last thing a worn- out sailor does, 
before ‘ he departs hence and is no more seen among men,’ is to tend a 
pitch-pot ona saline sstage. Ihave tended a pitch-pot at sea,—by this 
token, the pitch caught fire, and in my attempts to put it out, I upset 
its flaming contents upon my naked feet and legs, and was laid up a 
week: but though I never tended a pitch-pot ‘along shore, I have 

written for a newspaper, which is about the same thing. But instead 
of becoming a horse-jockey, I ‘turned out’ to be a sailor: ‘ horses and 
horse kind,’ as the statute book hath it, fell into open column of squad- 
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rons, and senmpened out of my imagination ae an echelion movement 
to the rear; and at the age of nineteen I was tumbling about in Boston 
Bay, mortally sea-sick, and drinking huge draughts “of weak tea, that 
my stomach, which had suddenly began to exercise the functions of a 
forcing pump, might have something to keep its ‘lower boxes’ from 
‘sucking.’ Our ship was bound to the East Indies, and previous to 
sailing, the owner took me, one forenoon, into a sort of crypt, behind 
his counting room, where he delivered a long ethic discourse upon the 
temptations that young men are exposed to, the nature of sin in general, 
and of my own manifold transgressions in particular. As this was the 
first time I had ever met these last, and as my conscience solemnly 
declared that she did not recognize many familiar faces among them, 
I was utterly aghast at their number and enormity, as the zealous 
disciple of profit and loss mustered them ‘ by the watch bill,’ and made 
them ‘toe a line’ before me. Perhaps my mercantile mentor had a 
sudden fit of second sight, and only skipped some twenty-five years, 
and very naturally mistook offences in posse for vices in esse. At any 
rate, his foresight did not perceive that my dinner hour, two of the 
clock, P. M., had long passed, though his more fashionable one of four 
lacked fifteen minutes of being on the spot, when his lecture, with its 
long-winded ‘now to apply,’ terminated. Of course I lost my dinner, 
and the lecture was ‘like water spilled upon the ground that could not 
be gathered up.’ Never, reverend Sir, preach your best sermon in the 
forenoon. A hungry sinner is monstrous hard to awaken. A fasting 
saint, whose thoughts are continually reverting to the sirloin or turkey 
that he left hissing and sputtering at his kitchen fire, is in most immi- 
nent danger of back-sliding and becoming any thing but one of ‘the 
salt of the earth.” Perhaps our judges think of this when they pass 
sentence upon a convicted criminal, the execution being invariably 
ordered to take place after breakfast,—their honors wisely conluding that 
a man who hungers and thirsts after the creature comforts of the 
kitchen, will feel but little appetite for those of a more spiritual nature. 
Mr. always visited the ship, during her outfit, about twelve 

o'clock, when he invariably despatched me to a rope-walk where the 
ship’s rigging was in preparation, and which rope-walk was at the 
farthest extremity of Charlestown. Not altogether liking a superoga- 
tory daily walk of four miles in the month of July, after being kidnap- 
ped two or three times I grew wiser, and as soon as the coach hove in 
sight at the head of the wharf, I slid down upon the caulker’s stage 
alongside, borrowed his little flat-bottomed punt, and sculled across to 
the next wharf to enjoy the conversation of the mate of a brig fitting 
out for the Mediterranean. 

While we were lying in the stream, I had sufficient opportunities of 
seeing demonstrated to my satisfaction then, and ever since, a problem 
that I had always been sceptical upon, viz: thata drunken sailor never 
falls from aloft. Our men were shipped, paid their advance, permitted 
to get drunk upon it, and then,—quietly put into jail for safe keeping. 
This is the invariable practice in all our sea-ports nortl of the Capes 
of Virginia, and the imprisonment lasts as Jong as the ship is getting 
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ready to receive her prisoners. If the ship is wind-bound two months, 
her crew are jail-bound two months. ‘hey have received a month's 
advance wages, and are therefore ten dollars, or thereabout, in debt to 
the owners. It is a thousand pities that this beautiful system of —I 
don’t know what to call it—cannot be brought into universal practice. 
How delightful it would be to see the president and directors of a bank, 
as soon as they had discounted a six months’ note for a wealthy mer- 
chant, arrest him on the spot, and keep him in limbo for the whole six 
months, and three days grace besides. And yet I can see no ‘ sufficing 
cause’ why the sauce for a goose should not make an agreeable condi- 
ment for a roasted gander. 

To return,—for I am strongly addicted to digressing—a symptom, I 
suspect, of appoaching old age. Our crew, as usual in such cases, 
were allowed to get drunk a second time, and the grog bill for these 
two drunks, as is usual, amounted exactly to the two months’ wages 
advanced, and were brought along side just after dinner, in different 
degrees of intoxication. Our sails were all hanging loose to dry, the 
lumpers, that brought the ship into the stream, had gone ashore, and 
it was necessary, toward sunset, that the sails should be furled. With 
a creat deal of trouble, the mates succeeded in getting the crew on deck. 
Some were middling, none better than that,—all were more or less 
corned,—some fell down repeatedly in coming from forward to the 
main rigging,—all made ‘ Virginia fence,’ but all made out to find the 
way aloft. I expected to see many terrible cases of compound fractures 
oad compound accidents, but no fracture or accident took place, and, 
what was most surprising, the sails were furled very neatly and pro- 
perly. The next day we were dashing out of Boston harbor at a great 
rate, and near the light, we ‘took’ a squall, as the log-book phrase is, 
though it always struck me that the most correct diction is, the squall 
takes us, videlicet, the ship, which it does sometimes ‘ flat aback,’ and 
down stern foremost. I admired the gale amazingly,—it looked like 
real service,—but while gazing at a superb rainbow, the ship began to 
rear, and plunge, and kick, after a manner that I had never witnessed 
in my horse-fancying days, nor could I understand the necessity of my 
stomach sympathizing so deeply with the ship. In short, 1 was sea- 
sick for eight and forty hours, but never afterwards, except in one of 
those hot-water abominations, a steamboat. 

It has been asserted, that ladies who wear tight stays are not subject 
to this villainous and truly soul-killing disease. If that isa fact, I 
would most earnestly recommend to our Secretary of the Navy and the 
Honorable the Board of Navy Commissioners, in the event of a war 
with any powerful maritime government,—France, for instance,—to 
direct, that all young midshipmen, ordinary seamen, landsmen, boys, 
and marines, be forthwith mustered, previous to sailing, properly laced 
and corsetted,—that every national outward-bound vessel be allowed an 
extra supply of No. 1 canvass and three-thread muslin among her 
sail-maker’s stores for said purpose,—and that Mrs. Cantelo be appointed 
‘General Agent for Naval Stays and Corsets,’ with the privilege of 

27 
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wearing side-arms, two epaulettes, and a cocked-up hat. The reader 
will at once perceive, that in making this recommendation, I am actuated 
by different motives from those that made the immortal Jefferson direct 
that United States seamen should be dressed in tight breeehes,—equiva- 
lent to putting them in double irons. He thought, poor man, that a 
sailor so rigged could go aloft easier, whereas he could not even step 
upon a shot-box without ‘ bursting his cerements’ at a point that I dare 
not hint at. Philosophers are very apt to see too far into the ‘ eternal 
fitness of things.’ My motive is simply to put an effectual stop to sea- 
sickness in the navy. Every naval officer knows, by vexatious expe- 
rience, how trying to the temper it is, in a squally night, to be unable 
to muster after-guard enough to round in the weather main top-sail 
brace,—a Jarge proportion of said after-guard being on the doctor’s list 
with sea-sickness. Besides, there is no doubt that the unhappy loss of 
the Chesapeake frigate, last war, was owing as much to the sea-sickness 
of the inexperienced, as the insubordination of the mutinous, portion of 
the crew. 

Under the discipline of the second mate, a rough, but good-natured, 
seaman, I soon put the vile foe to an everlasting flight. The craft that 
had the honor to carry ‘ Cesar and his fortunes,’ deserves a passing 
notice. She was built ‘somewhere down east,’ —east, I suspect, of even 
Downingville itself—launched during the war, and sunk for fear the 
‘Britishers’ might carry her off; at the peace of 1815 was fished up, 
the majority of the eels, sculpins, and crabs, dislodged from her cabin 
and ’tween decks, and sent up to Boston ‘to seek her fortune,’ as the 
good, old-fashioned, story books of my day used to say. Boston folks, 
who are proverbially ‘full of notions,’ then had a ‘notion’ that a vessel 
that had lain at the bottom of a fresh-water river for three or four years, 
was vastly preferable to one built merely of seasoned oak and hard 
pine, and accordingly Mr. , Without hesitation, gave twenty thou- 
sand dollars for her, and then proceeded to take off and cut out the 
decayed portions of her hull, which, with the sails and rigging, cost 
him twenty thousand more: but Boston folks, when they take a 
notion,—and they have a new one as often as once a week,—seem to 
have no notion of setting bounds to their passion for it. The good ship 
C—— was hove down, and in the operation carried away the main- 
mast that had not been shipped three days, and was a very costly spar, 
being the most free from knots of any spar of the size I have ever seen. 
Mr. swore he would have a new main-mast in less than a week, and 
he did. The C was of the burden of four hundred tons; but her 
return cargo, in dead- weight, was much over nine hundred. Mere 
terrene and above-high-water-mark readers will set this down as a lie 
direct, of course,—but seamen know better. She was built in conformity 
to that convenient system of naval architecture prevalent ‘ down east’ 
from time out of mind down to the present day,—I mean that of build- 
ing ships by the mile or more, and sawing off pieces as fast as a market 
occurs for them. Many of these ‘sea-beauties’ may still be seen in 
the larger ports of the United States, flourishing among more graceful 
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craft, like fat, square-built Hollanders, in a modern fashionable draw- 
ing-room. Ina fair wind and good breeze, two men were required to 
steer the C—— and keep her within the limits of the Atlantic. Two- 
and-twenty were none too many, but only two could get at the wheel 


at once. Ona wind, she jogged along very quietly. Her bones now 
repose on the South Shoal of Nantucket. ‘ Requiescat in pace.’ 


N. A. 


THE DIVISION OF THE EARTH. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER. 


Tuvs Jove to men from his eternal heaven 
O’er earth new formed: ‘ Your’s, mortals, is the prize ; 
To you in endless heritage ’tis given ; 
ence,—and divide the bounty of the skies!’ 


And lo! each mortal to his portion sped, 
Old men and eager youth; none idle stood : 

The husbandman seized on the fruitful mead,— 
The stately huntsman chose the sounding wood; 


The merchant treasured up his various stores, 
The priest consoled him with Falernian wine; 
The monarch placed his bar on streams and shores, 
And proudly cried,—‘ The tithe of all is mine!’ 


Listless and late, when the partition vast 
Had long been made, from far the Poet came; 
But ah! the lots of fate already cast, 
No part remained to meet the wanderer’s claim. 


‘Alas, alas! I, of the sons of earth 
Alone forgot !—thy faithful and thine own ! 
Then broke the flood of wild complainings forth, 
As rushed the suppliant to the Thunderer’s throne. 


‘If idly thus amid the land of dreams 
Thou roam’st,’ the God returned, ‘upbraid not me! 
Where wert thou when yon world, too small, it seems, 
Was portioned out ? Replied the bard,—‘ With thee! 


‘Mine eyes entranced hung on thy visage bright, 
My ears drank harmonies of heavenly birth ; 
And oh forgive! if, drunken with thy light, 
My soul forgot she e’er belonged to earth!’ 


The Thunderer smiled: ‘Earth is no longer mine,— 
To others given her fruits, her woods, her sea ; 

Yet, wanderer, this my heaven of light divine, 
Come when thou wilt, is open hence to thee !’ 
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SAINT PERRIRE. 


‘The retired house-keeper hath his hand over fortune, that her injuries, however vio- 
lent or suddenne soever, do not daunt himme; for whether his time call him to live or 
die, he can do both noblie; if to fall, his descent is breast to breast with virtue, and 
even thenne, like y* sunne near his sett, he showeth unto the world his clearest coun- 
tenance. 


Sir Tuoomas Oversury’s CHARACTERS. 


Tuey say that neither the word comfort, nor its synonym, can be 
found in the Dictionary of France; and yet, where lies the country in 
which that sensation can be more delightfully experienced? Look at 
the gardens of Paris,—at the gorgeous elegance of her hotels, where, as 
has been truly said, any thing can be had for a gesture, and the bill is 
paid by the simple expenditure of ‘ combien? and a few franks! Look 
at the chairs along the promenades of the Tuilleries, at the elegant 
loungers about the Palais Royale, or the Luxembourg,—basking in the 
sunshine, luxuriating at a cafe, or ogling the ladies at the Opera,—com- 
forts abundant, and dog cheap, all! 

These, however, are comforts for the young and the middle-aged, with 
whom ‘the wine of life has run not to the lees,’ But are the aged with- 
out their peculiar enjoyments? Is garrulous Eld deprived of the 
many satisfactions that dispel sadness as a vapour, and ennui as a cloud ? 
Not at all. Athousand measures are resorted to, by which even the 
stings of poverty become assimilated to 


————‘a lovers pinch, 
That hurts, yet is desired.’ 


It would require a volume to contain a record of all the benevolent or 
agreeable refuges of life, with which the French capital abounds. One 
only will now be mentioned, and of which the personal observation of 
the writer enables him to speak with correctness, and confident eulogium. 
It is the Boarding Mansion of Sait Perrire. 

This institution is in the vicinity of Paris, and was established for 
the reception of aged men and females, who, by the various vicissitudes 
of life, have been deprived of that station and comfortable maintenance 
in society, which their means, more or less abundant, may have enabled 
them to enjoy. The establishment comprises a large building, with 
appropriate out-houses, and a spacious garden and grounds. In the 
main building are lodging rooms, a dining hall,a music and reading 
room. In the garden and grounds are erected, separate from each 
other, a number of cottages. None are admitted into this institution 
until they are sixty years of age. Of that age and upwards, there are 
a great number of residents, both male and female; a larger part occu- 
pying the main building, but many, especially of the females, occupy- 
ing the cottages. Each resident pays six hundred francs, or about one 
hundred and twenty dollars per annum, and for this sum, they are 
amply provided with food ol lodging, have a gratuitous. laundry, and 
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are furnished with all necessary medicines, as well as with the attend- 
ance ofa physician. The allowance of bread per diem is one pound 
and a half, with a bottle of wine for each man. Those who enter at the 
age of sixty-five, may, upon paying three thousand francs, or about six 
hundred dollars, remain until their death, free of all further expense. 
This Mansion was founded by the kind-hearted, generous Empress, 
Josephine, and in the view of every philanthropist, will entitle her to 
more celebrity than many of her imperial distinctions,—though there 
was not one of these, to which her natural endowments did not add 
grace and lustre. It was first placed under the direction of Madame 
Gluck,—but the management of this lady involved the institution in 
debt, and induced the Government to place it under the direction and 
control of four peers of France, who superintend the general expendi- 
tures. It is now in a most flourishing condition, and has numerous 
inmates from highly respectable ranks in life, who appear to appreciate 
and enjoy its advantages with great contentment and satisfaction. They 
are visited by their friends, and visit them in their turn, being enabled 
to enter Paris with great facility, by means of the omnibusses which 
frequently pass the Mansion. ‘The writer had the pleasure of conver- 
sing with an intelligent and well educated lady, a resident of one of the 
cottages, who, for the mere sum of one hundred and fifty dollars per 
annum, was enjoying as many of the comforts of life as she desired, and 
was frequently visited by friends with whom she had been intimate in 
days of former prosperity. The income from the residents under the 
present management, is understood fully to defray all the expenses of 
the institution. There are a Purveyor-general and Superintendent for 
the Mansion,—excellent officers. The most of the inmates eat at the 
common table ; but in the warm season, great numbers may be seen 
taking their meals, which each one carries in a small basket, under the 
shelter of the numerous trees, whose grateful shadows checker the 
green slopes around. It is a benevolent and most useful establishment, 
and has the rare and important merit of meeting the exigences 
or wants of a large class of persons, without wounding those feel- 
ings of honest, commendable pride, which incline us all to shrink from 
the reception of charity. As each one pays the stipulated equivalent for 
his support, he maintains all his honorable feelings of independence. 
There is much that is pleasant, and creditable to humanity, in the 
sustenance of such an institution. It is questionable how far it would 
meet the present habits and taste of communities in the great cities of 
America,—but there is little doubt that it may yet come to be a desider- 
atum. How consoling is the view of age, descending gently along the 
yet sunny declivities of life, in serenity and peace, —visited by friends 
yet lingering upon earth, and reviving in calm, social intercourse, the 
visions and raptures of other days ! The chances of fortune are uncon- 
trolable, and the time is not distant, when such a mansion would be 
desired by many in our country, who could, in such a retreat, spend the 
even residue of their days, and go from thence to that house of ‘ many 
mansions,’ whose builder is God. So cheap are the necessaries of life 
with us, that a similar institution, with regular management, and a 
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goodly number of inmates, (easily obtained,) would be a lucrative pro- 
ject. Saint Perrire should be seen, to be appreciated. It seemed to 
the writer, as he surveyed its fine appointments and spacious domains, 
that it was a place where tranquility was the watch-word ; where the 
weary and the aged could enjoy a serene siesta, after the noisy enter- 


tainments that precede the grand climacteric of life; a cheerful haunt, 
encircled with an ever gentle train 


‘Of dreams that wave before the half-shut eye, 
And of gay castles in the clouds that pass, 
For ever flushing round a summer sky. 
There, eke the soft delights that witchingly 
Instil a wanton sweetness through the breast, 
And the calm pleasures always hovered nigh,— 
And whate’er smacked of noyance or unrest, 
Was far, far off expelled from that delicious nest.’ 


Philadelphia. 


THE ANNIVERSARY. 
ADDRESSED TO A FRIEND ON HIS BIRTH-DAY. 


Ox suffer not a cloud thy brow to darken, 
Nor let thy spirit in deep sadness hearken 
To the low knell of thy departing hours ; 
Thou shouldst not grieve that Time still onward fleeteth, 
For when thy steps the kindly grey-beard meeteth, 
He pauseth there to fling his freshest flowers. 
Measured by thought, thou art of patriarch age,— 
Measured by feeling thou art yet a boy: 
And, as thou ponderest on life’s o’erpast page, 
Thou seest each sorrow mated by a joy: 
Why shouldst thou then at Time’s swift flight repine, 
When youth, and age, and hope, to bless thy years combine ? 


Wouldst thou recal thy dreams of early thought, 
The wild pulsations of a heart o’erwrought 

With its vain yearnings for a vague ideal ? 
Wouldst thou again crowd years into a day? 
Again resign thy soul to Passion’s sway, 

And grasp at rainbow joys, bright out unreal ? 
Rather rejoice that Time could thus accord 

His soothing power to still each fierce emotion, 
And bless ds henven-dieected hand that poured 

The oil of peace on youth’s tempestuous ocean, 
And pointed out a beacon light to guide , 
Thy richly-freighted bark safe o’er the treacherous tide. 


Brooklyn, Jan. 20, 1835. E. C. E. 
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A SCENE IN REAL LIFE. 


‘The facts not otherwise than here set down.’ 


Wire or Mantva. 


Amipst the exaggerations of modern literature, and the fictions of that exuberant 


fancy, which in these latter days is tasked to gratify a public taste somewhat vitiated, it 


is useful to present occasional views of actual existence. Such are contained in the 


following sketch, which is studiously simple in its language, and every event of which 
is strictly true. We have this assurance from a source entitled to implicit credit. 


Epirors KnIcKERBOCKER. 


THERE is a vast amount of suffering in the world that escapes gen- 
eral observation. In the lanes and alleys of our populous cities, in 
the garrets and cellars of dilapidated buildings, there are pregnant 
cases of misery, degradation, and crime, of which those who live in com- 
fortable houses, and pursue the ordinary duties of life, have neither 
knowledge nor conception. By mere iain occasionally, a solitary 
instance of depravity and awful death is exposed, but the startling 
details which are placed before the community, are regarded as gross 
exaggerations. It is difficult for those who are unacquainted with 
human nature in its darkest aspects, to conceive the immeasurable depth 
to which crime may sink a human being,—and the task of attempt- 
ing to delineate a faithful picture of such depravity, though it might 
interest the philosopher, would be revolting to the general reader. 
There are, however, cases of folly and error, which should be promul- 
gated as warnings, and the incidents of the annexed sketch are of this 
character. Mysterious are the ways of Providence in punishing the 


transgressions of men,—and indisputable is the truth, that Death is the 
wages of Sin. 


TWENTY years ago, no family in the fashionable circles of Philadel- 
phia was more distinguished than that of Mr. L******: no lady was 
more admired and esteemed than his lovely and accomplished wife. 
They had married in early life, with the sanction of relations and 
friends, and under a conviction that each was obtaining a treasure above 
all price. They loved devotedly and with enthusiasm, and their bridal 
day was a day of pure and unadulterated happiness to themselves, and 
of pleasure to those who were present to offer their congratulations on 
the joyous event. The happy pair were the delight of a large circle of 
acquaintances. In her own parlor, or in the drawing-rooms of her 
friends, the lady was ever the admiration of those who crowded around 
her, to listen to the rich melody of her voice, or to enjoy the flashes of 
wit and intelligence which characterized her conversation. 

Without the egotism and vanity which sometimes distinguish those 
to whom society pays adulation, and too prudent and careful in her con- 
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duct to excite any feeling of jealousy in the breast of her confiding 
husband, Mrs. L ’s deportment was in al] respects becoming a 
woman of mind, taste, and polished education. Her chosen companion 
noticed her career with no feelings of distrust, but with pride and satis- 
faction. He was happy in the enjoyment of her undivided love and 
affection, and happy in witnessing the evidences of esteem which her 
worth and accomplishments elicited. Peace and prosperity smiled on 
his domestic circle, and his offspring grew up in loveliness, to add new 
pleasures to his career. 

The youngest of his children was a daughter, named Letitia, after 
her mother, whom, in many respects, she promised to resemble. She 
had the same laughing blue eyes, the same innocent and pure expres- 
sion of countenance, and the same general outline of feature. At an 
early age her sprightliness, acute observation, and aptitude in acquiring 
information, furnished sure evidences of intelligence, and extraordi- 
nary pains were taken to rear her in such a manner as to develope, 
advantageously, her natural powers. The care of her education devol- 
ved principally upon her mother, and the task was assumed with a full 
consciousness of its responsibility. 

With the virtuous mother, whose mind is unshackled by the absurd- 
ities of extreme fashionable life, there are no duties so weighty, and at 
the same time so pleasing, as those connected with the education of an 
only daughter. ‘The weight of responsibility involves not only the for- 
mation of an amiable disposition and correct principles, but in a great 
measure, the degree of happiness which the child may subsequently 
enjoy. Errors of education are the fruitful source of misery, and to guard 
against these is a task which requires judgment, and unremitting dili- 
gence. But for this labor, does not the mother receive a rich reward? 
Who may tell the gladness of her heart, when the infant cherub first articu- 
lates her name? Who can describe the delightful emotions elicited by 
the early developement of her genius,—the expansion of the intellect 
when it first receives, and treasures with eagerness, the seeds of know}l- 
edge? These are joys known only to mothers, and they are joys 
which fill the soul with rapture. 

Letitia was eight years old, when a person of genteel address and 
fashionable appearance, named Duval, was introduced to her mother 
by her father, with whom he had been intimate when a youth, and 
between whom a strong friendship had existed from that period. Duval 
had recently returned from Europe, where he had resided a number of 
years. He was charmed with the family, and soon became a constant 
visitor. Having the entire confidence of his old friend and companion, 
all formality in reference to intercourse was laid aside, and he was 
heartily welcomed at all hours, and under all] circumstances. He 
formed one in all parties of pleasure, and in the absence of his friend, 
accompanied his lady on her visits of amusement and pleasure,—a priv- 
ilege which he sedulously improved whenever opportunity offered. 

Duval, notwithstanding his personal attractions and high character as 
a ‘gentleman,’ belonged to a class of men which has existed more or 
less in all ages, to disgrace humanity. He professed to be a philoso- 
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her, but was in reality a libertine. He lived for his own gratification. 

t monopolized all his thoughts, and directed all his actions. He 
belonged to the school of Voltaire, and recognized no feeling of the 
heart as pure, notie of duty or affection as sacred. No consideration of 
suffering, of heart-rending grief, on the part of his victim, were suffi- 
cient to intimidate his purpose, or check his career of infamy. Schooled 
in hypocrisy, dissimulation was his business: and he regarded the 
whole world as the sphere of his operations,—the whole human family 
as legitimate subjects for his villainous depravity. 

That such characters,—so base, so despicable, so lost to all feelings of 
true honor,—can force their way into respectable society, and poison 
the minds of the unsullied and virtuous, may well bea matter of aston- 
ishment to those unacquainted with the desperate artfulness of human 
hearts. But these monsters appear not in their true character: they 
assume the garb and deportment of gentlemen, of philosophers, of men 
of education and refinement, and by their accomplishments, the suavity 
of their manners, their sprightliness of conversation, bewilder before 
they poison, and fascinate before they destroy. 

If there be, in the long catalogue of guile, one character more 
hatefully despicable than another, it is the libertine. Time corrects 
the tongue of slander, and the generosity of friends makes atone- 
ment for the depredations of the midnight robber. Sufferings and 
calamities may be assuaged or mitigated by the sympathies of kindred 
hearts, and ihe tear of affection is sufficient to wash out the remem- 
brance of many of the sorrows to which flesh is heir. But for the 
venom of the libertine, there is no remedy,—of its fatal consequences, 
there is no mitigation. His victims, blasted in reputation, are forever 
excluded from the pale of virtuous society. No sacrifice can atone for 
their degradation, for the unrelenting and inexorable finger of scorn 
obstructs their progress at every step. The visitation of Death, appal- 
ling as is his approach to the unprepared, were a mercy, compared with 
the extent and permanency of this evil. 

Duval’s insidious arts were not unobserved by his intended victim. 
She noticed the gradual development of his pernicious principles, and 
shrunk with horror from their contaminating influence. She did not 
hesitate to communicate her observations to her husband,—but he, 
blinded by prejudice in favor of his friend, laughed at her scruples. 
Without a word of caution, therefore, his intercourse was continued,— 
and such was the weight of his ascendant power,—such the perfection 
of his deep laid scheme, and such his facility in glossing over what he 
termed pardonable, but which, in reality, were grossly licentious, indis- 
cretions of language and conduct,—that even the lady herself was 
induced, in time, to believe that she had treated him unjustly. The 
gradual progress of licentiousness is almost imperceptible, and before 
she was aware of her error, she had drunk deeply of the intoxicating 
draught, and had well nigh become a convert to Duval’s system of 
philosophy. Few who approach this fearful precipice are able to 
retrace their steps. The senses are bewildered,—reason loses its 
sway,—and a whirlpool of ane emotions takes possession of the 
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heart, and hurries the infatuated victim to irretrievable death. Before 
her suspicions were awakened, the purity of her family circle was 
destroyed. Duval enrolled on his list of conquests a new name,—the 
wife of his bosom friend! 

An immediate divorce was the consequence. The misguided woman, 
who but late had been the ornament of society and the pride of her 
family, was cast out upon the world, unprotected, and without the 
smallest resource. The heart of the husband was broken by the 
calamity which rendered this step necessary, and he retired, with his 
children, to the obscurity of humble life. 


At a late hour on one of those bitter cold evenings experienced in 
the early part of January, of the present year, two females, a mother 
and daughter, both wretchedly clad, stood shivering at the entrance of 
a cellar, in the lower part of the city, occupied by two persons of color. 
The daughter appeared to be laboring under severe indisposition, and 
leaned for support on the arm of her mother, who, knocking at the door, 
craved shelter and warmth for the night. The door was half opened 
in answer to the summons, but the black who appeared on the stairs, 
declared that it was out of his power to comply with the request, as he 
had neither fire,—except that which was furnished by a handful of tan,— 
nor covering for himself and wife. The mother, however, too much 
inured to suffering to be easily rebuked, declared that herself and 
daughter were likely to perish from cold, and that even permission to 
rest on the floor of the cellar, where they would be protected, in some 
degree, from the ‘ nipping and eager air,’ would be a charity for which 
they would ever be grateful. She alleged, as an excuse for the claim 
to shelter, that she had been ejected, a few minutes before, from a small 
room which, with her daughter, she had occupied in a neighboring 
alley, and for which she had stipulated to pay fifty cents per week, 
because she had found herself unable to meet the demand,—every 
resource for obtaining money having been cut off by the severity of the 
season. The black, more generous than many who are more ambitious 
of a reputation for benevolence, admitted the shivering applicants, and 
at once resigned, for their accommodation for the night, the only two 
seats in the cellar, and cast a fresh handful of tan upon the ashes im the 
fire place. 

It was a scene of wretchedness, want, and misery, calculated to soften 
the hardest heart, and to enlist the feelings and sympathies of the most 
selfish. The regular tenants of the cellar were the colored man and 
his wife, who gained a scanty and precarious subsistence, as they were 
able, by casual employment in the streets, or in neighboring houses. 
Having in summer made no provision for the inclemencies of winter, 
they were then utterly destitute. They had sold their articles of 
clothing and furniture, one by one, to provide themselves with bread, 
until all were disposed of, but two broken chairs, a box that served for 
a table, and a small piece of carpeting, which answered the double 
purpose of a bed and covering. Into this department 6f poverty were 
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the mother and daughter,—lately ejected from a place equally destitute 
of the comforts of life-—introduced. The former was a woman of about 
fifty years, but the deep furrows on her face, and her debilitated frame, 
betokened a more advanced age. Her face was wan and pale, and her 
haggard countenance and tattered dress, indicated a full measure of 
wretchedness. Her daughter sat beside her, and rested her head on 
her mother’s lap. She was about twenty-five years of age, and might 
once have been handsome,—but a life of debauchery had thus early 
robbed her cheeks of their roses, and prostrated her constitution. The 
pallidness of disease was on her face,—anguish was in her heart. 

Hours passed on. In the gloom of midnight, the girl awoke from a 
disturbed and unrefreshing slumber. She was suffering from acute 
pain, and in the almost total darkness which pervaded the apartment, 
raised her hand to her mother’s face. ‘ Mother,’ said she, in faltering 
accents, ‘are you here ?’ 

‘ Yes, child: are you better ?’ 

‘ No, mother,—I am sick,—sick unto death! There is a canker at 
my heart,—my blood grows cold,—the torpor of mortality is stealing 
upon me!’ 

‘In the morning, my dear, we shall be better provided for. Bless 
‘Heaven, there is still one place which, thanks to the benevolent, will 
afford us sustenance and shelter.’ 

‘Do not thank Heaven, mother: you and I are outcasts from that 

lace of peace and rest. We have spurned Providence from our 
Caen and need not now call it to our aid. Wretches, wretches that 
we are!’ 

‘Be composed, daughter,—you need rest.’ 

‘Mother, there is a weight of woe upon my breast, that sinks me to 
the earth. My brief career of folly is almost at an end. I have erred,— 
oh God! fatally erred—and the consciousness of my wickedness now 
overwhelms me. I will not reproach you, mother, for laying the snare 
by which I fell,—for enticing me from the house of virtue,—the home 
of my heart-broken father,—to the house of infamy and death: but oh, 
I implore you, repent: be warned, and let penitence be the business of 
your days.’ 

The hardened heart of the mother melted at this touching appeal, 
and she answered with a half-stifled sigh: 

‘Promise me then, ere I die, that you will abandon your ways of 
iniquity, and endeavor to make peace with Heaven.’ 

‘I do—I do! But,alas! my child, what hope is there for me?’ 

‘God is merciful to all who ; 

The last word was inaudible. A few respirations, at long intervals, 
were heard, and the penitent girl sunk into the quiet slumber of death. 
Still did the mother remain in her seat, with aaa harrowed by the 
smitings of an awakened conscience. Until the glare of daylight was 
visible through the crevices of the door, and the noise of the foot pas- 
sengers and the rumbling of vehicles in the street had aroused the 
occupants of the cellar, she continued motionless, pressing to her bosom 
the lifeless form of her injured child. When addressed by the colored 
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woman, she answered with an idiot stare. Sensibility had fled—the 
energies of her mind had relaxed, and reason deserted its throne. The 
awful incidents of that night had prostrated her intellect, and she was 
conveyed from the gloomy place, a maniac! 

The Coroner was summoned, and an inquest held over the body of 
the daughter. In the books of that humane and estimable officer, the 
name of the deceased is recorded,— Letitia L******.’ 


Philadelphia. B. M. 








TWILIGHT. 


’Trs the quiet hour of feeling, — 
Now the busy day is past, 
And the twilight shadows stealing, 
O’er the world their mantle cast; 
Now the spirit, worn and saddened, 
Which the cares of day had bowed, 
By its gentle influence ee 
Forth emerges from the cloud; 


























While on Memory’s magic pages, 
Rise our long lost joys to light, 
Like shadowy forms of other ages 

From the oblivious breast of night; 
And the loved and lost revisit 

Our fond hearts, their place of yore, 
Till we long with them to inherit 
Realms above, to part no more. 





There we search for hidden treasures, 
Buried in the vault of time, 
Thought its labyrinth-pathway measures 
And restores them to their prime. 
Then with eager, anxious fee ings 
Secret things we would unfold, 
And, its awful tomb unsealing, 
Wish the doubtful future told ; 


Long to know the drops of sorrow 
Mingled with our draught of life, 

What the unknown, untried to-morrow, 
Hath of care, and toil, and strife ; 

And the winged hours of pleasure 
Which may cross the weary way, 

Ere.our destined course we measure, 

And return to kindred clay. 


Morning hath her song of gladness, 
Sultry noon, its fervid glare, 
Evening hours, their gentle sadness, 
Night its dreams, and rest from care ; 
But the pensive twilight ever 
Gives its own sweet fancies birth, 
Waking visions, that may never 
Know reality on earth. 


New- Haren, Jan. 1835. : Crema. 
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EXCERPTA 


FROM THE COMMON-PLACE BOOK OF A SEPTUAGENARIAN 
NUMBER NINE. 


LXIV. 
FORMING A QUORUM. 


Arter the Federal Constitution was promulgated, a motion was 
made in the Legislature of Pennsylvania, to pass an act to call a Con- 
vention to take it into consideration. This was strenuously opposed by 
the anti-federalists, on the ground that the members had been elected 
without any reference to that object,—that at the coming election of the 
Legislature, the subject would be fairly before the people, and they would 
choose their representatives with reference to this particular object. The 
federalists were determined, if possible, to havethe act passed, but they 
had not a quorum. Several of the other side absented themselves from 
the House, so as to prevent the appearance of a quorum. Commodore 
Barry, of the Alliance, went to the lodgings of two or three of them, 


and with a little gentle coercion, brought them to the hall, and opening 


the door of the Assembly-room, gently pushed them in, saying: ‘ There 
they are for you!’ 


LXV. 


‘FITNESS OF THINGS.’ 


THERE were in Philadelphia two Englishmen, officers of St. George’s 
Society, who were generally invited to the anniversary dinners of the 
other National Societies, and though they had tolerably good voices, 
each had but one song. George Davis, the Treasurer, never sang any 
other song than the one of which the burden is 


‘A skating we will go.’ 
The other was confined to 


‘Here a sheer hulk, lies poor Tom Bowling.’ 


As an officer of the Hibernian Society, I was invited in the same 
way as they were,—and I certainly heard these two songs, at least 
twenty times. Davis went ‘a skating, with St. Patrick on the 17th of 
March. with St John on the 24th of June, St. Bartholomew, on the 24th 
of August, etc. 
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Hugh Holmes, an . Irishman, one of the jolliest bon vivants that ' e’er 
cracked a bottle or fathom’d a bowl,’ had no greater variety of songs 
than Davis, or his brother officer. He never sang any thing but 


‘He that will not merry, merry be 
And take his glass in course, 

May he in Bridewell be shut up 
With ne’er a penny in his purse. 


Let him be merry merry there, 

And we'll be merry here ; 
For who does know where we shall go 
To be merry another year.’ 


LXVI. 
A WONDERFUL CRITIC. 


On Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, Abbé Mably 
pronounces the following candid criticism : 


‘Is there any thing more fastidious than a certain Mr. Gibbon, who, 
in his eternal history of the Roman Emperors, suspends, at every 
instant, his tedious and insipid narration, to explain the cause of the 
facts you are about to read; who entangles himself in his subject, not 
knowing either how properly to begin or to finish it, and turning back 
continually upon himself!’ 


He is equally fair and luminous in his criticism on Robertson’s Intro- 
duction to the History of Charles V., a work of extraordinary merit, 
which gives a most satisfactory account of the rise and progress of the 
feudal system : 


‘The introduction to the History of Charles V., is but a frothy work, 
where nothing is properly investigated,—and what proves indubitably 
that the writer did not understand any of the authors he cites, is, that he 
adopts at once different opinions, which cannot be made to agree, and 
which form, when put together, a perfect historical gallimawfry.’ 

Voltaire’s History of Charles XII. undergoes an equally caustic 
sentence : 


‘In Voltaire’s history of Charles XII. the hero always acts with- 
without knowing why, and the historian marches like a madman at the 
heels of another ‘madman.’ 


LXVII. 


HENRY CAREY. 


AT the time this poet could neither walk the streets of London, nor 
be seated at the convivial board, without listening to his own songs, and 
his own music,—for in truth the whole nation was echoing his verse, 
and crowded theatres were applauding his wit and humor,—while this 
very man himself, urged by a strong humanity, had founded a ‘Fund 
for decayed Musicians,’ he was so broken-hearted, and his own common 
comforts so utterly neglected, that, in despair, not waitirtg for nature to 
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relieve him of the burden of existence, he laid violent hands on him- 
self; and, when found dead, had only a half-penny in his pocket! 
Such was the fate of the author of some of the most popular pieces in 


the language. He left a son, who inherited his misery and a gleam of 
his genius. 


LXVIII. 
ROYAL CRUELTY. 


FREDERICK THE GREAT, throughout all his life, was found of music. 
When young, he visited the house of a tradesman at Potzdam, whose 
daughter played on the harpsichord, and accompanied him. Frederick’s 
father had her delivered into the hands of the common hangman, who 
publicly whipped her through the streets of Potzdam. When Frede- 
rick succeeded to the crown, he bestowed on her a pension of one 
hundred and fifty rix dollars. She was then wife to a poor carman of 
Berlin. 

Frederick attempted to escape from court, but was prevented by the 
vigilance of his brutal father, who had him tried, and, according to 
Thiebault, intended to have him executed. His ministers were opposed 
to it. He was highly exasperated, and called them ‘a pack of scoun- 
drels ;) and swore that his son should suffer death in spite of them. 
He had him tried a second time by a council of war. When sentence 
was about to be passed, the president declared that he saw no cause for 
passing sentence of death on him,—and drawing his sword, swore he 
would cut off the ears of any person who differed from him in opinion. 
Frederick was unanimously acquitted. 

Frederick William, having reason to believe that his daughter was 
privy to her brother’s intentions, punished her by beating her with his 
stick, and kicking her so violently that she would have been precipi- 
tated from the window, had not her mother held her by the petticoats. 


LXIxX. 
AN OFFICIAL ‘MALAPROP.’ 


In the year 1778, just previous to the French war, the Mayor of 
Dublin was ina Coffee-house, when a gentleman was reading in a news- 
paper, among other items of news, that the French had ‘ taken umbrage.’ 
The worthy wise man of Gotha, who believed that ‘ umbrage’ was some 
fortified town, when he went home, consulted his Gazetteer, and failing 
in his search, asked one of his friends where ‘ Umbrage’ was situated. 
The story got abroad, and the caricaturists immediately took advantage 
of it. A droll picture appeared,— Castle Umbrage,’ situated on an 
eminence, and the Mayor, with the Police, and the posse comitatus 
marching in procession to invest it! This story, as is the case with all 
good stories, lived on the Mayor till the hour of his death. 
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LXxX. 


VOLTAIRE. 


Vourarre, according to Baron Grimm, had not the exalted opinion 
that almost universally prevails respecting the excellence of the ancient 
authors. He performed the Orlando Furioso to Homer’s Odyssea ! 
and the Gierusalemne Liberata of Tasso, to the Iliad! Grimm observes 
on this subject: ‘Alas! if the Father of Poetry, Homer, were to reclaim 
from his descendants all that they have borrowed from him, what would 
remain to us of the Aneiad, the Jerusalem Delivered, the Orlando Furi- 


oso, the Henriade, or any thing else of the kind that could be men- 
tioned.’ 


LXXI. 


HANOVERIAN CLERGY. 


Crassica preferment, according to Jacob, is difficult of attainment 
in Hanover. When a clergyman is appointed to a living, he must 
remain in it seven years, before he can apply to the consistory for a 
letter. If he then apply, he must undergo a rigorous examination, to 


ascertain whether he has advanced or declined since his former examin- 
ation. 


GUIDO’S CLEOPATRA. 


Se i nugoli guardando un forma, pensa 
Nove forme veder d’animal pronti 
Che’! vento muta e poi di nuovo figne 
Cosi Amor questa vana dipigne. 
Lorenzo de Mediel. 


Is that the face, where passion spread 
The stern resolves of mortal pain ? 

Where light and rosy hues are shed, 
And smiles alone supremely reign ? 

How ripe, how sweet those arted fi 8,— 
How rich the hair—how clear the brow: 
Could Death their blended charms eclipse ? 

Imperial ‘ Egypt ?’—is it thou? 


Sad picture of departed days,— 
Faint emblem of our human hours, 
Where they who roam in passion’s maze, 
Find bitter poison in the flowers. 


Oh thus, fond Empress of the Pas 
Victress of Victors, ’t was with ie 

Thy blooming raptures could not last, 
And kindly venom set thee free! 


Philadelphia. 
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A NIGHT WITH A MADMAN: 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE ROSICRUCIAN PHILOSOPHY.’ 


Some ten or twelve years since, I was residing,—for what purpose 
the reader cannot be interested in knowing,—at a village in one of the 
newest states of the Union, at a distance of several hundred miles from 
any large city or town, and ona spot which, even within the century that 
is now passing away, was inhabited only by wild beasts and Indians. 
Having at that time no share in the joys and cares which pertain to the 
life of a married man, I was fain to content myself with such comforts 
as fall to the lot of a lodger or boarder in other men’s houses, and 
being withal of a domestic turn, and somewhat tender in years, I had 
esteemed myself happy in making a lodgment under the sei of a gentle- 
man whose business it was to rectify or embroil, as the case might be, 
the business of all other men, to the general detriment and his own 
particular profit,—or in other words, an Attorney at Law. He wasa 
man of rank and likelihood in the vicinity, being master of the masonic 
lodge established within the village, and colonel of a regiment of 
militia, besides having been more than once a candidate for the legisla- 
ture; a trustee of the public school, and one among the directors of a 
new bank which it was proposed to establish, with a capital of five 
hundred thousand dollars, to facilitate the business transactions of a 
community which would have been sorely puzzled to raise a twentieth 
part of the sum in available funds, by the united exertions of all its 
members. As this is a true tale, I will not incur the hazard of wound- 
ing the feelings of any surviving relatives or friends, by giving more 
than the initial of the name borne by the individual who is its hero. 

It is necessary, however, that some notice should be taken of his 
character. He was a man of about thirty-five,—short, stout, and well- 
made,—of swarthy complexion, and saturnine temperament,—exceed- 
ingly good-tempered, fond of pleasure, or to speak more accurately, of 
amusement,—by no means remarkable for talent or strength of mind, 
and perhaps the laziest fellow that ever breathed. It is recorded of 
Thomson the poet, as an illustrious exemplification of this quality, that 
he was once seen, with his hands in his breeches pockets, standing 
beneath a peach-tree and eating the fruit as he could reach it with his 
mouth, being too indolent to make use of-his arms for the purpose; but 
Mr. S exceeded Thomson, for he would have gone without peaches 
forever, rather than take the trouble of going into the garden, or even 
of rising from his elbow-chair, to reduce them into possession. How 
he ever performed the duties of his several appointments, is to me a 
mystery: as to his business, that was left to the mercies of an ambigu- 
ous clerk, who divided his time in very unequal proportions between 
the office of his employer and the shop of a waggish and gossipping 
saddler, which was kept in the lower floor of the same building. My 
host was moreover fond of his glass,—but too fond, as I afterward 
found,—although at that time, being a youth of little suspicion, and less 
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worldly knowledge, I compassionated, without understanding, the head- 
aches of which he used to complain every morning, and the other 
frequent derangements of which he pronounced himself the suffering 
victim. 

The martial spirit was strong among the inhabitants of the village 
and the surrounding country, and this gave rise to numerous musters, 
parades, and field-days. A review of the brigade to which the regiment 
commanded by Mr. S was attached, was appointed for a day in the 
beginning of January, and as the governor of the state, with his whole 
staff, was to be present, the review was the event of the village for a 
month before its occurrence. During this period there were drills every 
day ; the officers were busy from morning till night, in furbishing up 
their equipments, and getting themselves and their men in readiness 
for the occasion; and the women and girls were all at their wit’s end 
with delightful anticipations. But in the whole population there was 
none upon whose mind the great day wrought a stronger impression 
than upon that of my friend Mr. S . He talked of it continually,— 
fretted and worried himself into a fever, in spite of his habitual indo- 
lence,—and although he did nothing, there was no end to the things 
he proposed and intended to do, for the glory of his command, and 
probably would have done, if he could but have but made up his mind 
to begin. As it was, however, he lay in bed every day until twelve 
o'clock, thinking over the vast and responsible duties that would devolve 
upon him, in the presence of the commander-in-chief—lounged down 
to the tavern as soon as he could summon up courage enough for the 
exertion, where he discussed points of discipline with the landlord and 
such idlers as might be gathered around the bar, seasoning the dis- 
course with glass after glass of strong brandy and water, and got home 
after dark, generally at late bed-time, with his head fearfully bewildered 
between liquor and field evolutions, his knowledge of which was as 
yet entirely theoretical. As the day of the review approached, how- 
ever, he was roused to more active exertion, and at last, about a week 
previous to the appointed time, he actually bestirred himself so far as 
to put on his uniform and take the command at a sort of rehearsal, got 
up by the major and three or four bustling captains, by way of ensuring 
all possible splendor and accuracy to the real performance. 

In the course of this preliminary review, some disagreement unhap- 
pily arose between Colonel S and one of the captains, respecting 
the place in the line to which the company of the latter was entitled ; 
and the altercation became so decided, that the colonel thought himself 
obliged to order the arrest of his subordinate upon the spot. This 
incident marred the enjoyment of the drill, and in a great measure 
defeated its purpose. The troops were speedily dismissed, and returned 
to their homes or places of business, within a few hours of their assem- 
bling at the parade ground. The dispute and subsequent arrest created 
much excitement, which was not a little heightened by the intelligence 
soon bruited throughout the village, that the refractory captain had 
drawn up charges against his colonel and forwarded them to the com- 
mander-in-chief, with an application for Acs arrest ard trial ‘before a 
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court-martial. The tidings soon reached the latter, and the eflect was 
instantaneous and overwhelming. The sudden destruction of his wife 
and children, the total loss of his property, or any other form of ruin 
could not have prostrated him more completely. I remember, as if it 
were but yesterday, the misery of his appearance, and although at the 
time I could not help wondering, with a slight feeling of mirth, at the 
result of such a disastrous effect, from a cause so almost ridiculous, I 
was grieved and even terrified to see how he was crushed beneath the 
weight of mortification and anxiety. We had been waiting dinner 
for him,—his wife and I,—for nearly half an hour, when he came 
in, looking deplorably wretched, took his seat at the table without 
uttering a word, and remained during the whole of the meal, with his 
eyes fixed upon the floor, his head leaning on his hand, and his elbow 
on the table. We inquired what was the matter, for we had not been 
out of the house, and the talk of the village had not yet reached us. 
He gave no answer, and as he had been lately subject to occasional fits 
of hypochondria, we thought it best to leave him to himself. After 
dinner, he shut himself up in his own room, having first ordered the 
servant to bring him a decanter of brandy and some water, and I heard 
and saw nothing more of him until early the next morning, when Mrs. 
s begged me to go for the doctor, as she feared that her husband 
was veryill. I went, of course—and to bring this part of my narrative 
to a close, before night Mr. S was in a raging, delirious fever. I 
did not know it then, nor indeed was I aware that such a disease 
existed: but I have since observed similar cases. His ailment was a 
fearfully violent attack of mania-a-potu. 

During the remainder of that day I did not see him, having an errand 
to perform at some miles distance up the river—but when I returned 
in the evening, his condition was sufficiently lamentable, as well as 
interesting to the observer of human nature. There was no muscular 
excitement at this stage of his attack, but his mind, or perhaps I should 
rather say his imagination, was a active. In health, he 
was habitually taciturn; and in this respect the derangement of his 
intellect had wrought no material change; but the multitude, wildness, 
and incongruity of the ideas that seemed to be thronging in his brain, 
were startling and indescribable. In one respect there was a continuity 
of thought or fancy in his ravings,—they all had some reference, imme- 
diate or remote, to military law, discipline, or punishment. At one 
moment he was a tortured soul in hell, expiating, by unheard of agonies, 
some monstrous violation of martial duty,—at another, the inmate of a 
solitary dungeon, waiting the hour of execution as a deserter. 

I sat up with him that night, and, by the orders of the physician, 
administered repeated doses of opium at short intervals,—but no sleep 
visited his eye-lids. He lay almost motionless in his bed, his face more 
than usually pale, or rather, sallow, the features already haggard and 
sunken, and the eyes distended and glassy ; but although his mind was 
totally unhinged, its wanderings were unattended by any violence of 
gesture or expression. Nor did the workings of his distempered fancy 
exhibit themselves in much discourse : unconnected sentences, and these 
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of no frequent occurrence, alone betrayed the channel of his madness- 
Thus he continued throughout the first night of his paroxysm. 

Soon after day-break, I was relieved in my vigil, but I did not care to 
seek my pillow until after the doctor’s visit, as I was both curious and 
anxious to know the true nature of the patient’s illness, and its probable 
termination; for, as I have already intimated, this peculiar species of 
bodily and mental ailment was entirely new to me; I had never seen, 
or even read of, any parallel instance. Soon after breakfast, the physi- 
cian came in,—examined the patient,—listened to my report of his de- 
meanor during the night,—prescribed more opium, and took his leave, 
with no other remark than that sleep must be procured by some means 
or other. I can understand, now, why he did not think proper to 
enlarge my sum of medical knowledge, by stating the real nature and 
cause of the disease. 

I sat up with him again the next night, administering an opium pill 
every two hours, but with no better success than before. On the con- 
trary, he was evidently laboring under much greater excitement both of 
the muscles and the brain. He had been restless and very talkative in 
the afternoon, but as night advanced, he began actually to rave, and to 
see visions. As before, his hallucinations were chiefly on military sub- 
jects. Sometimes he was at the head of his regiment issuing commands 
with great vigor and precision,—the next moment he would be lying 
wounded, on the field of battle: then he would pour forth a torrent 
of incoherent lamentations and reproaches, fancying himself degraded 
from his rank by the sentence of a court martial; and then again 
denounce speedy vengeance upon his persecutors. As on the previ- 
ous night, however, the idea of a dungeon was of the most frequent 
recurrence, but to this were now added ghastly shapes commissioned 
to torment him. He was mocked at by grinning imps,—pursued by 
ferocious beasts,—threatened by dreadful forms of savage Indians, sent 
to take away his forfeit life, with all the tortures of their barbarous 
ingenuity. Vultures hovered over him; hideous reptiles crawled upon 
his face and limbs; creatures of uncouth and fearful aspect surrounded 
him, motionless, but striking terror to his heart, with the glare of 
their fixed and burning eyes. These apparitions were not always 

resent to his disordered vision,—but came and went at intervals. 
hen they left him, he would be perfectly still, muttering incoherently, 
and ina tone so low, that it was with difficulty I could catch even here 
and there a word, but as well as I could judge, he appeared to be imag- 
ining and describing the progress of endeavors ‘to escape. ‘Hush, 
hush! he whispered at one time; ‘not that way,—foiled,—sentries all 
around,—no, no, no,—let them fire,—dead! Well, we'll, cheat them yet ! 
Devils, devils,—no right to bring devils against me!—neither law nor 
justice!’ He was silent for a few moments, and then with a sudden 
start attempted to leap from the bed. I held him up, and spoke sooth- 
ingly to him, but he seemed absolutely unconscious of my presence, and 
pomting to the top of the frame to which the curtains were attached, 
exclaimed with a shudder: ‘There, there it comes again: a wild cat 
with the head of an eagle! Who ever saw such a fiend as that before! 
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And there,—another,—more, more,—hundreds of them, all ready to 
pounce upon me! Mercy, mercy, mercy!’ And darting into the bed 
again, he buried his face in the counterpane, and lay panting and shiv- 
ering with horror. 

I do not pretend to recount all the wild and frightful vagaries of 
this second night. Sometimes I was almost constrained to laugh out- 
right, at the absurd and whimsical creations of his bewildered fancy ; 
but for the most part, his ravings were of a more appaling cast, and gen- 
erally not unlike the brief descriptions I have attempted. Morning 
came at last, and I gladly surrendered my post to other friends, and 
again passed the greater part of the day in needful repose. 

I found on waking that the immense quantities of opium administer- 
ed during the day and the preceding forty-eight hours, had as yet failed 
in bringing sleep tothe harrassed frame of Colonel 8 , and that his 
ailment had fearfully increased in violence. I was to sit up with him 
again, but the prospect of a severe and troublesome night, was so alar- 
ming, that I insisted upon having a companion. The physician accor- 
dingly promised to send one of his students, in the course of the eve- 
ning, and I resumed my seat at the bed-side of the patient. For an hour 
or two, he justified my expectations, by an almost uninterrupted series 
of frantic exclamations, and fantastic or frightful optical delusions, 
and spasmodic movements; but soon after ten o'clock he became more 
quiet, and when the inchoate doctor arrived to share my watch, which 
was a little before eleven, he was lying perfectly still, and apparently 
exhausted : in fact if it had not been for his eyes, which were not only 
open, but fixed and staring, I should have supposed him fast asleep. 
He continued in this state until near one o'clock, when, finding myself 
exceedingly wearied and somnolent, I concluded to take advantage of 
the favorable conjuncture, and indulge myself with an hour’s nap upon 
the floor. I therefore committed the patient to the charge of my com- 
panion, with strict imjunctions, first, to give him an opium pill every 
hour until he should fall asleep,—secondly, not to wake me until 
three o'clock unless my assistance should be required,—and lastly, as he 
valued his life, to keep on the alert, and by no means to close his eyes for 
a single moment; and then taking off my coat, cravat and boots, and 
stretching myself before the fire, [ was in the land of dreams almost 
before I had fairly established myself in the horizontal position. 

I had been asleep, as it seemed to me, about five minutes, but in fact 
more than two hours, when I started suddenly up, roused by I know 
not what, but just in time to catch a glimpse of a figure retreating 
through the door, which was closed precisely the tenth part of a second 
after my eyes had opened. My first look was at my fellow watchman : 
he was comfortably reclining in a large elbow chair, and snoring like 
a bag-pipe,—my second at the bed, and that was without a tenant. [ 
was upon my feet before the snore was finished which my trusty com- 

anion had happily begun while my senses were yet locked in slum- 
a second was prevented by an honest kick applied with right 
good will to the extended shins of the drowsy rascal,—and ere he had 
time to rub the afflicted limb and acquire a definite comprehension of 
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the means by which his nap had been so unpleasantly interrupted, I 
was equipped for the pursuit. The maniac, whether from haste, or the 
cunning so often exhibited by disordered intellects, | know not, had 
taken my coat and boots ; but if he thought by this means to retard my 
movements, he reckoned without his host. A great coat and slippers 
were in the adjoining room: these were put on with the speed of 
thought, and in less than five minutes I was out of the house and upon 
the chase. Perhaps there never was a more lovely or a colder night. 
A light snow had fallen in the beginning of the evening, covering the 
ground to the depth of perhaps two inches, but this had ceased before 
nine o’clock, and a sudden change of wind to the north had brought 
the mercury down eight degrees below zero, in the course of the next 
six hours. The moon was near the full, and pouring down a flood of 
radiance, suchas I have never since beheld, except in Florida: the stars 
emulated her splendor; the atmosphere seemed actually to sparkle 
with moving particles of frost; and to crown the glories of the scene, 
the merry northern dancers were flashing in streams of brilliancy 
athwart the unclouded heavens. Not a sound, except my own anxious 
breathing, disturbed the solemn stillness of the hour. The village lay 
before me, hushed in profound repose, and not a solitary light twinkled 
from a casement, to leave room even for the conjecture that a mortal eye 
was waking beside my own, and those of him whose flight I was to 
trace. 

A knowledge of the locality is essential to the understanding of my 
night’s adventure. The village lies in the form of a long triangle, the 
sides of which are the two main streets, and a river constituting the 
base. The house of Colonel S was at the apex of this triangle, and 
the very first encountered on entering the village: the next was more 
than two hundred yards distant, and there were but four or five, within 
the first quarter of a mile. Beyond this, they stood more thickly on 
both the main streets, until you came to a point within a quarter of a 
mile of the river, which was the ‘centre of population.’ The distance 
from the apex of the triangle to the base, was about a mile and a half. 
Two diverging roads extended in the other direction, one leading to the 
county town, the other to the capital of the state. Here, then, were 
four distinct routes, from among which I was to choose the. one proba- 
bly followed by the fugitive: but, happily, the snow relieved me from 
all embaarassment. No person had /eft the house in the evening: 
there was consequenly but one set of tracks pointing from it, and these 
I of course pursued, 

Without stopping-even to look around me, I set off at my quickest 
pace, straining my eyes in the direction taken by the maniac, which 
was on the road leading to the capital; but short as the time was by 
which he had the start of me, I could see nothing of him, or indeed of 
any living object. As I found by the prints of his footsteps, he had 
gone about two hundred yards in a straight line, and then struck off 
suddenly at a right angle, across the common which bordered the road 
on either side. I was at no loss to conjecture the reason of this devia- 
tion, for at some distance forward was a small tree, dr rather, bush, 
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standing alone, and much resembling, when first catching the eye from 
afar, the outlines of a human figure. His crazed imagination had no 
doubt conceived it to be a sentinel stationed to intercept him in his 
flight. Turning abruptly, as I have said, he had made a circuit, and 
entering the main street, which was in fact a continuation of the road, 
had proceeded in the direction exactly opposite to the one he had first 
taken, and was no doubt hurrying at that moment toward the river, 
which, at the foot ofthis street, was crossed by a long wooden bridge. I 
followed after, still having the advantage of his tracks, until I came to 
the more populous parts of the village, where many others, crossing 
and mingling with his own, gave me reason to regret that the snow 
had not fallen a few hours later. Here I was obliged to trust to chance, 
or rather to the probability that hope of a greater certainty in esca- 
ping had led him to disregard the narrow streets that intersected the 
two which I have described as forming the sides of the triangle, 
and made a tonce for the open country, on the other side of the river. 
The event justified my sagacity, such as it was,—for as I approached the 
bridge, and got beyond that portion of the village in which business or 
pleasure had called the inhabitants abroad after night-fall, a single pair 
of tracks rejoiced my eyes once more, and these a hasty examination 
sufficed to identify with the presence of my own city-made rights and 
lefts. I pushed on with renewed vigor, and soon reached the bridge. 
The prints led me directly to its junction with the river’s bank, and there 
suddenly disappeared. Cold horror struck upon my heart: the bank 
was precipitous, and at least forty feet in height, and the river, lying 
almost perpendicularly below, was a sheet of solid ice. I turned 
sick and faint, for the suggestion forced itself instantly upon my 
mind, that he had leaped or fallen from the bank,—and it was some 
moments before I could summon nerve enough to approach the edge 
and look down upon the snowy plain below, where fancy pictured the 
object of my pursuit, lying a crushed and mangled corpse. The first 
glance added ten fold to my horror, for the white expanse beneath me 
bore upon its surface a single dark object, in proportions not unlike a 
human form ; but the second revived my hopes and courage, for it 
showed me that the object was a huge stick of timber, one end of which 
projected above the surface, while the other was attached either acci- 
dentally, or for some purpose to me unknown, to the abutment of the 
bridge, beneath the water. Even amid all my anxiety, I had presence 
of mind enough to explain the fact that the snow — not covered this 
log, by adverting to the action of the wind, that had probably caused 
it to fall considerably out of the perpendicular, in which case the lee 
side of the log would, of course be left unvisited by the flaky shower. 
But how was I to account for the abrupt departure of the foot-marks ? 
Upon the bridge, and along the bank of the river, on either hand, the 
white mantle lay unvisited, and undefaced, and not the slightest indica- 
tion of human presence was any where perceptible. I was completely 
at fault,—bewildered. The idea of his having descended the bank was 
preposterous: mortal limbs could not have achieved that wonder ; 
and yet there were the evidences that he had reached the spot on which 
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I stood, while none appeared to testify that he had departed from it. 
At length my attention was excited by a circumstance which had 
hitherto escaped my notice. The sides of the bridge were guarded by 
parapets of solid timber, more than five feet high, and perhaps ten inches 
in thickness, and the top of one of these,—the one nearest which the 
tracks became lost to view,—was entirely free from snow. Light flashed 
upon me the moment I observed this apparently remarkable anomaly. 
I darted forward, and, as I suspected, found the prints renewed on the 
parapet, at the distance of twelve or fifteen paces. How he had effected 
it, is to me at this moment an inexplicable mystery: but there could be 
no doubt of the fact, that by some almost superhuman effort, he had 
gained the top of this narrow elevation, and upon it crossed the river, 
having first, with the sagacity of madness, swept away the snow that 
would have betrayed him, along the space I have mentioned at the 
beginning of his perilous lineof march. Theclue once detected, I was 
again certain of my course, and hurried across the bridge, shuddering at 
every step in the fearful expectation of finding another termination of 
the guiding foot-prints, which would tell with but too fatal certainty, 
that he had lost his balance, and found inevitable death upon the icy 
sheet below. 

But my fears were groundless. Mad as he was, he had safely accom- 
plished a feat which none but a madman would attempt, and at the 
other side of the river, the tracks appeared again upon the snow-clad 
ground. Long and weary was the dance he led me, but my pursuit 
disclosed no other feature worthy to be recorded. He had turned from 
the bridge, immediately on arriving at the opposite side, followed the 
course of the river about half a mile, till he reached a spot where the 
ground shelved gradually down to the water’s brink, and re-crossed the 
ice, to a landing-place at which some fishermen had constructed a rude 
path up the face of the steep ascent.- From this place a narrow foot- 
way led through a dense wood of pines to the village, whither it seemed 
he had returned. Nearly two hours had now been spent in this 
wild chase, and I felt certain that the fugitive could not be far before 
me. I pushed on, therefore, with unabated vigor, although somewhat 
fatigued, and suffering much from the cold,—particularly in my feet, 
which were but ill protected by the thin, low-quartered slippers,—and 
found myself in the main street again, just as the clock struck five. Once 
more I was without guidance on my way. I could not spare the time 
for attempting to distinguish his foot-prints from those which had been 
made by others in this part of the village, even had there been a hope 
of success to encourage me in such an effort. There was nothing left 
for me but to hurry on, and trust to fortune, as I had done before, to 
aid me in my search: and fortune was propitious. As I hastened up 
the street, I passed a house at the side of which was an extensive court- 
yard. The gate of this was open, and I felt almost positive that such had 
not been the case when I came down. [I entered, and a voice struck 
upon my ear with an impulse of delight which no music could ever 
equal. The maniac was found! I rushed across the yard, to a large 
shed which formed its boundary on the side farthest from the road, and 
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beheld a scene that would have convulsed me with laughter, had I not 
been too anxious and excited with emotions of a different character. 
Within the shed was a long platform, used, I believe, as a joiner’s 
bench ; upon this were ranged the frozen bodies of some eight or nine 
large deer, standing upright upon their legs as if alive; and in front of 
these, bare-headed, gesticulating violently, and pouring forth a torrent 
of rapid and energetic language, stood Colonel S It was evident 
from his manner, as well as from some of his expressions, that he 
fancied himself in presence of a court-martial, and beheld in the stiff, 
inanimate forms upon which he gazed, the appointed dignitaries whose 
sentence was to be his doom. At the time of my arrival, it seemed 
that the testimony was all taken, and he had entered upon his defence. 
I listened but a few minutes to his incoherent rhapsody,—just long 
enough to ascertain that he had not yet completed his exordium, which 
consisted mainly of assurances of his profound respect and deference for 
the honorable president and gentlemen of the court, and a pathetic 
description of the persecutions he had undergone from the fiendish 
emissaries of his prosecutor, artfully designed to enlist the sympathies 
of his hearers. Under any other circumstances, I could have enjoyed 
the farce, but my own feelings and my apprehensions even for the life 
of the unhappy man, urged | me to lose no time in getting him home. 
I called to him, but he did not seem to hear me, so that I was forced to 
compel his attention, by laying hold of his arm. Even this did not 
startle him, or change the current of his hallucinations; for it was not 
until after he had claimed the protection of the court against interruption 
by any of its officers, that he noticed my presence, and asked me what 
J wanted. I saw at once that his humor must be indulged, and there- 
fore answered in a tone of authority, that the court was adjourned, and 
he must go with me. ‘ What!’ he exclaimed, ‘ go back to my dungeon 
without being allowed to defend myself? Is that the pleasure of the 
court ?’ he continued, turning to the row of frozen venison. Noanswer 
was returned, of course, but the silence appeared to strike him as 
equivalent to a reply in the affirmative, for, after pausing a few moments, 
he bowed profoundly to the imaginary tribunal, and putting on his hat, 
suffered me to lead him away, with the simple remark, that it seemed a 
strange mode of proceeding, but ‘the court were honorable men, and 
he had no doubt justice would be done him in the end.’ Notwithstand- 
ing his submissiveness, however, and the comparatively tranquil state 
of his mind, day was already breaking when we reached the house 
from which we had set off so unexpectedly on our race: for although 
the distance was but a short half mile, he so often started aside upon 
one chimera or another, that we were three times as long in aecom- 
plishing it as we should have been if our progress had been uninter- 
rupted. Besides, he began to feel the re-action of his long excitement, 
and want of sleep, and perhaps the enormous quantities of opium he 
had swallowed were not altogether without effect upon his muscular 
energies. At length, however, we arrived safe, and less affected b 
our wild ramble in the moonlight than might have been supposed. The 
alarm and deep anxiety of the family may be imagined; and their joy 
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at our return. The physician was instantly summoned, and prescribed 
nothing but more opium for the patient, and bed for me,—a medicine to 
which I required no importunate urging. 

I arose soon after ten o’clock, and found Mr. S still awake, and 
still a maniac, although much more quiet than he had been. Soon after 
I came into his room, he called me to his bed-side and told me that he 
must shave: it was impossible, he said, for him to go before the court 
with such a beard upon his chin. His wife, who was in the room, started 
with terror at the proposition, and I confess that my own equanimity 
was somewhat shaken at the ideas which it conjured up. I attempted 
to coax, to reason, and finally to drive the notion out of his head, by a 
show of authority,—but it was all in vain. Shave himself he would, 
and at last, rather than irritate and worry him by contradiction, I con- 
sented: inwardly resolving, however, to keep so near him as to be able 
to interfere in the fraction of a moment, for the prevention of untoward 
consequences. The apparatus were brought, accordingly, and the 
colonel rose from his bed, planted himself before the glass, and com- 
menced his operations. I was at his elbow, watching his movements 
as a suspicious cat watches those of a stranger in the house. He strapped 
his razor very deliberately, and raised it to his face,—but before he had 
given a stroke, yet without letting down his hand, he turned suddenl 
to me with an expression in his eyes which I could not define, and vad 
*I don’t see what occasion there is for you to be quite sonearme! Let 
the reader conceive my sensations. I will not attempt to describe them. 

Before I could answer, or even move, the dangerous instrument 
dropped from his hand,—his eyes closed,—his limbs relaxed,—and he 
fell back into my arms in the first access of a profound sleep. The 
opium at length had gained the mastery. 


SONNET: FROM THE ITALIAN. 


I see the anchored bark with streamers gay, 

The beckoning pilot and unruffled tide; 

The South and stormy North their fury hide, 

And only zephyrs on the waters play : 

But winds, and waves, and skies alike betray; 

Others who to their flattery dared confide, 

And late, when stars were bright, sailed forth in pride, 
Now breathe no more, or wander in dismay. 

I see the trophies which the billows heap, 

Torn sails, and wreck, and graveless bones, that throng 
The whitening couch, and spirits hovering round. 
Still, if for Woman’s sake this cruel deep 

I must essay, not shoals and rocks among 

But mid the Sirens may my bones be found! 
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THE KNIGHT. 


Was er trug von eysen an 
Das were wiser als ein Swan 
Sein Waffenrock gab lichteu sehin 


Di clare siisse reine, 
Di werde ussekorne 
Di edelhochgeborne 


Eyn vil hercelibes wip. * Rudolf’. 





Wnuo yonder rides through wind and rain, 
With plumed helm, and shield, and spear 1 
How fleet he dashes o’er the plain,— 
The distant shelter soon is near; 
With bearing bold he scours along, 
He bends with practised hand the rein: 
From clash of arms and battle throng, 
To wife and home he turns again. 
He who so proudly speeds afar, 
Is the fans champion, Adhemar. 


On gallant steed, in armor bright, 
To serve his king, he rode to war: 
Erect ie moved in burnished light; 
Mid crowds his helmet shone, a star. 
He couched his lance; he burst away ; 
His gallop thundered o’er the field : 
In dust the bleeding foeman lay ; 
Unhurt by splintered lance his shield. 
He drew his flashing blade,—and wide 
Rolled startled back the warrior tide. 


The victory won, with glory crowned, 
To wife and home, as country, true, 
As praise and blessing echoed round, 
Back to that wife and home he flew. 
Loud bursts the storm; the river swells; 
He dashes through the roaring wave : 
Nor field nor flood his spirit quells; 
Life has no terrors for the brave : 
And now across that sweep of plain, 
See, see! the gallant champion strain. 





She gazes from the highest tower,— 
The night is dark; the wind is chill : 
Through midnight’s wildest, dreariest hour, 
With sleepless eye she gazes still. 
The bright, the pure, the chosen one, 
Of noblest dames the fairest star, 
In worth, in loveliness, alone, 
Through night and storms, sat watching there. 
Hark yonder horn! He comes !—she springs, 
And flies, as if her feet were wings. 





* What he had of iron on, 
That was whiter thau a swan: 
Light and bright his armour shone. 


The bright sweet pure, 
The worthy chosen, 

The nobly high-born, 

A wife to heart most dear 
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She draws the bolt; the ponderous gate 

Rolls back, as from a mant’s hand: 
Quick falls the bridge,—she cannot wait; 

Love draws her forth with magic band, 
Tramp! tramp !—her Adhemar is near, 

And now she sees his armor bright,— 
His eager welcome meets her ear ; 

He comes,—he springs,—she clasps her knight 
What cares he for the wind or rain ? 
He holds his Y lia again. 


LIFE’S DREAM. 


Ach! diirften wir mit Trfiumen nicht 
Die Wicklichkeit verweben, 
Wie arm an Farbe, Glanz und Licht 
Wrst dann du Menschenleben ? * 
A. W. Sehlegel. 


Wer triige Lebenslast und seine Leere, 
Wenn nicht der kurze Traum der Liebe w are? + 
Meyer 


Des Lebens Traum verschwindet, 
Mit ihm des Lebens Gliick. 3 
Ernst Bach’. 


Lieut and bright the vision plays, 

Like the evening’s fitful blaze 

Over meadow careering along— 

Fairy phantoms hover; blossoms strow 
Thick the verdure, as with snow; 
Breathes the elfin’s magical song. 


Fair the moon in azure floats, 

Bending o’er the enchanting notes, 

As if longing to glide from her sphere : 
White wings faintly quiver; near and far 
Glow-worm twinkles back to star, 
Lighting a softer galaxy here. 


Sweet by sparkling fountains sings, 

Sweet and clear, as tone that rings, 

Pure from Harmony’s chrystalline throne : 
Sweetly sings a spirit; still the air 

Drinks the song,—its pulses bear 

Far through the night the heavenly tone. 


Peering quick from shadowy glades, 
Glancing back to deeper shades, 
Forms too bright and beautiful play : 
Gentle voices whisper; snowy doves § 
Circle forth, as sent by loves,— 
Wheel them on fanning pinions away. 








* Ah! could we not entwine reality with dreams, how poor in color, glow, and light, wert thou then, Human Life # 
t Who would bear the burden and emptiness of life, if the short dream of love were not. ~. 
3 LAfe’s dream dieappears,—with it life’s blise. 
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Quick steps hurry to may side; 

Round my heart soft touches glide, 
Wreathing fetters of lily and rose,— 
Viewless forms embrace me; whispers say, 
‘Press the joys,—not long they stay: 

Comes like a stream the pleasure, and flows.’ 


Sweetly dim the trance of love ; 

As through veil of roses wove, 

Steals its purple light to the soul. 

Break the magic slumber,—cold and bare, 

Waste and dark, life meets us there; 

Break the dream,—thou hast withered the whole! 


THE HEXLI, (LITTLE WITCH.) 


I lauf no alli Dodrfer us, 
! isuch und frog vo Hus zer Hus, 
e und wiird mer nit mi Hexli chund, 
se wiirdi ebe niimme g’sund.* 
Hebel. 


——_ — 


I wuiTTLep at a stick one day,— 
"T'was just to pass the time away: 
A little girl came tripping by, 


: With rosy look, and witching eye. 
: With artless smile and simple grace, 


She looked me sweetly in my face, 
And said: ‘That knife is sharp, 1 ween,— 
Another thing will cut as keen.’ 


And then she laughed, and said ‘ Good-day,’ 
And like a dream had flown away ; 

The voice, the look was with me still, 

4 When all at once I felt me ill. 


Pe catia Kniss oad 


I could not work, I could not play, 

I saw and heard her all the day— 
That witching eye was sharp, I ween; 
O! that was what would cut so keen. 


I saw and heard her day and night— 
a Her voice so soft, her eye so bright : 
4 When others lay in slumber sweet, 

NS I heard the clock each hour repeat. 


I could not stay and linger so: 

Like one entranced awayI go; 

4 Through field and forest, far and wide, 
A I seek if there the witch doth hide. 


eS a 








— - - - - _ - 


*T run through all the villages, 
T seek anc asi: from house to. house, 
And if ldo not find my Hexli, 
4 Then I shall never be well 
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By bush and brake, by rock and hill, 
Where’er I go, I see her still : 

The little girl with witching eye 

Is ever, ever tripping by. 


Through town and village, too, I stray ; 
At every house I call and say: 

‘O! can you tell me where to find 

The little girl that witched my mind?’ 


I’ve sought her many a weary mile; 
Methought I saw her all the while : 
Ah! if I can’t the witch obtain, 

I never shall be well again. 


THE MAIDEN. 


Ein schlichtes M&dchen nur, 
Einfach und trea dem angebohrnen Stande, 
War seine Welt diess Thal.* 
Schiak. 


Solch einen Geist, in einem solchen Blicke, 
Zeigt nur dein Lacheln aus.t 


Von F  iedeiberg 


Turoveu a valley flows a gentle river, 
Gently flows, with waters deep and clear; 
In a flowery meadow, spreading near, 
Silken leaves of slender poplars quiver. 
There a quiet maiden singeth ever 

Simple melodies of truth and love: 

Pure and artless, as the snowy dove, 

Evil thought hath stained her bosom never. 
Lovely too, as rose but half unfolded; 
Modest as that rose, when bent with dew ; 
Blue her eye, as heaven’s own softest hue ; 
Lip as fresh, as living ruby moulded. 

Smiles she hath, that tell of sunny feeling,— 
Only smiles like hers, such feeling tell ; 
Touch the chord of grief, and at the spell, 
Tears of love and innocence are stealing. 
Home and parent, kindred, friend and lover, 
All embraced within this lonely vale— 

All beyond is to her but a tale: 

This her world, and Heaven just arches over. 





* Only a modest maiden, 
Simple and faithful to her native manners, 
Was all her world this vale. 


t Such a soul, im such a look, 
Thy smile alone reveals. 
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Ollapodiana. 


OLLAPODIANA. 


Goop Reaper, let us have a talk together. Sit you down with 
benevolent optics, and a kindly heart, and I doubt not that we shall 
pass an hour right pleasantly, one with another. Pleasantly, in part, 
but in part it may be, sadly,—for you know it is with conversation, as 
with life,—it taketh various colors, and is changing evermore. So we 
will expect these changes, and meet them as they come. Sometimes 
we shall be in the cheerful vein, and at others, in that subjunctive mood 
which conquers the jest on the lip, and holds Humor in bonds. But 
for ‘ gude or ill,’ I shall desire you to sit with me. In the voices of 
Mirth, there may be excitement,—but in the tones of Mourning there is 
consolation. 

So I think, dear reader, as I write this last sentence, and tell you 
melancholy tidings. CHartes Lams is dead! Yes, the mild, the 
gentle Lamb, is gathered at last, pure as the innocent, simple object 
that syllables his name, into the fold of God!* Perfect Creator of rich 
conceits,—charming Architect of Periods, whose delicate aroma, like 
balm from Gilead, yet loiters around me !— how shall I mourn thee?’ 
Reader, I hope you knew him, in that fond acquaintance, which Author- 
ship establishes between a writer and his admirers. What an Essayist 
was he! How shrewd in observation—how discriminative of the 
burlesque,—how quaint, yet melodious in diction,—in expression, how 
varied! Who ever rose from his pages, without brighter thoughts and 
softer feelings? If any one, let him distrust his heart, and acquire new 
perceptions,—for in my sense, ’tis better he should have no perceptions, 
than be in the possession of qualities that cannot enable him to“discern 
the merits of Lamb,—the contemplative graduate of ‘ Christ’s,’ at Oxford, 
who could fling the lustre of his serene and goodly mind over every 
object ; who trailed the flowery vines of Poetry along the formal walks 
of Prose, until the scene brightened like a garden to the vision, and the 
air was redolent of celestial odors! When will his place be filled again ? 
What hand may renew the leaves of ‘ Elia,’—fresher and greener than 
those of Spring? What dainty finger will trace that fair charactery of 
life, on foolscap or vellum more? Alas, dear reader, I fear me, none. 
How fine a scholar, too, was he! None of your plodding quoters of 
Greek and Latin, with sentences longer than the longest Alexandrian, 
and a style rougher than the wave by Charybdis,—but clear as the sky 
of May,—and smooth as the susurrations of a stream in Eden. O 
gentle Lamb! My heart could well indite, were my harp strung deftly 
for so sad a theme, a flood of mournful eulogy at thy departure. What 
could reconcile me to the truth that thou art indeed no more, but the 
sublime and most comfortable assurance, that what is loss to those who 
love thy memory, is but immortal gain to thee! 


* Cuartes Lams, the author of ‘Elia,’ and one of the swectest and most graphic 
writers of the present era, died in London in December. 
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Lamb excelled as a writer, (though it was not his profession,) better 
than nine in ten, because he made the best sources of the language his 
study and his enjoyment. He walked with the god-like spirits of old 
English literature, like a compeer among his fellows,—he sat him 
down beneath the royal and purple shadows of their mighty mantles, 
and ate of the manna which descended around. How numerous and 
how worthy were his intellectual companions! Shakspeare was his 
bosom friend; and with Chaucer, Sidney, Warwick, Spenser, Overbury, 
Brown, and Walton, he ‘strayed among the fields, hearing, as it were, 
the voice of God.’ 

Yet Lamb had his carping critics, and mayhap his delicious sentences 
were often caviare tothe million. But they will live and be cherished, 
when we are no more. Every age to come will possess a fitting audi- 
ence, but not a few, that shall wear him préeminent in their approval, 
and venerate his name. 

I will not consent to speak of the degenerated taste of modern times, 
until the comments on Shakspeare, the passages of Elia, or the pure 
nature of Elizabeth Woodville shall be forgotten,—and then, I will 
lament more in sorrow than in anger. I shall begin then to think, that 
the well of English undefiled has become polluted into a polyglott 
cistern,—that its freshness has departed,—and that, for the spirits who 
love it, it will well no more,—except from those rare and secluded 
fountains, the Elder Libraries,—tasted but seldom, and heard of by few. 

Charles Lamb had no common mind. It was exquisitely gentle, 
but its simple delineations were ever true to life,—and therefore strong. 
His pen was imbued with the humor of a Cruikshank,—yet he was 
no carricaturist, and never distorted. Even amidst the cold and calcu- 
lating details of the India House, his fancy was ever exuberant: yet he 
never outraged probability in the pursuit of his bent,—he traveled not 
out of his path for humor: it dropped like running water from his 
pen. In happy words, and forms of speech, he was lord of the ascend- 
ant. I do confess myself his warm admirer,—and I deplore his exit, 
not as one who grieves without hope: for though he is lost to lands 
below the sun, he has proceeded to set up his everlasting rest in a bet- 
ter country, where the day does not darken, and Death hangs no cloud, 
In all things a lover of purity, he has gone at last, full of years and 
ripe in wisdom,’ where all is pure,—among the troops of shining ones, 
in the heavenly Jerusalem. 


TaLx1Nne of Jerusalem, reminds me—odd coincidence !—of Rapelje’s 
Narrative. That handsome volume, from the pen of a fellow townsman, 
contains many an instructive and pleasant page. But it is the misfortune of 
the traveler, I think, that he has been too negligent in his records. When 
he sojourns in France or Italy, we are sure that what he says is the 
truth, even to the purchase of a night-cap; but when he quotes the lan- 
guage, we perceive at once, that he gathers his orthography from his 
ear. He speaks for example, of the Save (Serves) China Manufactory 
near Paris. Now, ‘ Save China,’ is very well, as an admonitory phrase 
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of household ceconomy ; but in any other sense, especially when used 
as a proper name, it is at least radically wrong, in every thing but 
sound. In Rome, our author lodged in Strada-street. He may have 
done so: but I guess he mistook the name. Strada is street, in Italian, 
they tell me, as also is via,—and I was forcibly reminded by this pre- 
sumptive error, of the remark made by an American sailor, in a letter 
addressed to a friend, from Paris, during the famous (¢rois jours, 
wherein he describes a man whom he ‘seen, with skase the valey 
of aragon his back, running down Rue-street, and yelling ‘ Vivy 
la Shirt!* The sound of a word, more especially in a foreign 
lingo, is a most delusive criterion of its orthographical construction. 
The unfortunate woman in Humphrey Clinker, made a sad verbal 
faux pas in her own tongue, in the description of a night passed in 
vexing and grieving, when she wrote that she had been ‘a vizen and 
griffin all along the corse of the night.’ 

To return. It is inthe East that our ancient townsman sees with a 
clearer eye, and writes with simplicity and taste. His sketch of Jeru- 
salem is distinct and vivid. Strange, mysterious city! What a hold it 
hath upon every imagination! How linked in, is it, with recollections 
ef the times of youth,—with lessons from the Scriptures, delivered by 
the priest of our earliest days, from the sweet Olive mount of child- 
hood! Straightway as we read of that Metropolis of Faith, we go 
back on the posting wings of Reminiscence, to the green fields and fresh 
waters of serener years. We hear the chimes of Sabbath bells, the 
voices of the choir, and the pealing of that delicious organ, whose dia- 
pason was rapture, whose triumphant harmony kindled the soul. As- 
sociations of Bethlehem and merry Christmas mingle together,—and 
the babe in the manger is contrasted with the green-wreathed churches 
and blessingsof Home. A hallowed word, indeed, is Jerusalem. The 
great temple of Solomon,—the gate that looked toward Damascus,—the 
Via Dolorosa, along which our Saviour walked, to suffera guiltless 
death,—these, with a thousand other scenes of interest, arise to the mind 
at the mere mention of that devoted city, from whose mountain-girt 
circumference were once rejected the brooding wings of the Almighty. 
How many pilgrims have gone there,—how many have died there, in 
the ‘ entering in of the ways,’—in the billows of Jordan! How many 
crusaders, battling for the cross of their order,—franklins, deserting the 
oaken halls of their far eastern castles,—fair penitents, distrusting them- 
selves and relying on God,—palmers, with ‘sandal-shoon and scallop- 
shell!’ Good reader, in your black letter researches,—if haply you have 
made them,—did you ever meet with that right venerable tome, ‘ The 
Informacion for Pylgrymes unto ye holy land, that is to wyte, to Rome, 
and to Jherusaleme?’ A pleasing ‘ 4to.’ it is,—and was ‘ emprynted at 
Londone, in the Flete-strete, at the signe of ye sonne, by Wyakyus de 
Worde, in the yere of God, m cccc and xxiijj.’_ In those days, Europe 
used to pour her yearly thousands into the lap of Palestine. How differ- 
ently people traveled then, from the modern tourist, in the era of Rapelje! 


* Vive la charte. 
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The author of the ‘Informacion’ went from Venice. With somnily 

modesty, his departure is thus set down : ‘ In the seven and twenty day of 
the moneth June, there passed fro Venyse, under sayle out of the haven of 
Venyse, at the sonne goinge downe, certayne pilgrymes toward Jheru- 
saleme, in a shyppe of a merchant of Venyse, ycalled Iohn More- 
son. The patrone of the same shyppe was y’called Luke mantell. 

To the nombre of lx. and syxe pylgrimes: every man payinge, some 
more some lesse, as they might accorde with the patrone.’ There 
were no packet-cabins then, with fine wines and fixed prices! Every 
tourist was obliged to provision himself. The ‘informacion,’ on this 
point, and the advice, must have been very serviceable to those who 
followed the author. He says: ‘Hyre you a cage for halfe a dozene 
hennes or chekyns to have with you in the shyppe or galey. For ye 
shal have neede of hem, manie times. And buy you halfe a bushell of 
mele sede at Venyse for them. Also takea barrel with you for a sege 
for your chambre in the shyppe; it is ful necessary if ye were seke, 

that you come not into the ayre. Also whan you comen to haven 
townes, yf she shall tarry there three days, go by times to lande; for 
then ye may have lodginge before another: it wyl be take up anone. 

And when you come to dyuers havens, beware of fruytes that ye ete 
none for nothynge ; for they be not accordinge to our complexion, and 
they gendre a bloudie fluxe. And yf any englishmanne catch that there 
sekenesse, it is a greate mervayle but and he dye thereof’ 

‘The mountains stand yet round about Jerusalem;’ and amidst the 
ravages of years and the visits of pilgrims, from Sir John Maundeville 
to Chauteaubriand and Rapelje, the city has kept her Great Wonders 
still. For ages, her objects of holy curiosity have not essentially 
changed. ‘These,’ says our author, ‘ben the pylgrimages within the 
cytee of [herusaleme. The fyrst is before the temple of ye sepulchre 
dore. There is a four-square stone, whyte, whereupon Chryste rested 
hym vvith his crosse whan hee went toward the mount of Calvarie, 
where is indulgence vii yeeres and vii lentes. Also the howse of the 
ryche man which deny ed Lazare ye crommes of breed.’ How little 
mutation has been made by Time, in these grand characteristics of Jeru- 
salem! Yet since this pilgrimage was written, what changes have 
occurred among the nations of the earth! The cities of America have 
arisen, like exhalations, from the wilderness: revolution has followed 
revolution: rivers of blood, and ‘ hecatombs of men,’ have testified the 
march of Death,—yet lonely, simple Jerusalem, afar in the East, sur- 
rounded by desperate hordes and gloomy plains, with none but moral 
attractions, yet lingers in her desolation. There the Roman, the Arme- 
nian, and the Greek Catholics fight bloody battles on the sacred mount 
of Calvary, over the multiplied holes of the cross,* and lift up the voice 
of riot and slaughter, even in the sepulchre of Christ. 





* The holes of the three crosses on which our Saviour and the two thieves were 
ercified, have increased to between one and two dozen. Each of the divided threes 
are shown as the true ones. During some of the holy festivals, as we learn from 
modern travelers, the contests of the different parties claiming the true holes of those 
trees of death, are sanguinary and ferocious in the extreme. Several combatants have 
died in these bitter broils on the very spot where a God expired, to give peace to men. 
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There was a kind-heartedness among those ancient pylgrimes, which 
is not to be found in our selfish days. If they encountered any unplea- 
sant adventures, and they were avoidable, they would instruct others 
how to shun them. In the matter of diet, they used to be particularly 
minute; and I am strongly inclined to think, that those old cosmopolites 
used to be right good livers. They seemed to have an innate hanker- 
ing after ‘ creature comforts,’—and whatever they found, at any haven, 
that was good, they speedily mentioned the same in their books, for the 


especial benefit of those who should come after, as a kind of adver- 
tisement. 


By the way, while discoursing of advertisements, I think I may say 
that they form one of the strong characteristics of our enterprizing 
people. Look into the newspapers,—how they teem with these tidings 
of life! I love to look them over. What a vast amount of interests 
they represent,—how many hopes and fears! From ‘ Tin plates and 
spelter, to ‘A Wife Wanted,’ they are pleasing to read: and I am glad, 
when I see an avis that I have watched for some time daily, at last 
disappear. Itis a sign that the author has had his wish accomplished,— 
has sold his commodities, or found what he sought. 

There is just about the same difference between the orthography and 
grace of city and country advertisements, that there is between the 
manners of town and country people. Many of the rural merchants 
expose their wares in poetry; they sell muslins or groceries, by long 
metre, and chant the praises of wooden bowls and codfish, on the mur- 
muring lyre. Methinks it should go hard with customers, if such harmo- 
nious notifications do not usually take good effect for their authors. Legal 
advertisements, by humble functionaries, have not this privilege. They 
must be confined to the prose—though not to the letter—of law ;—for 
imagination sometimes gambols through them, in a most wanton quest 
of new combinations of letters. In the course of my researches, I 
have possessed myself of sundry notices in the advertising and business 
line, two or three of which I subjoin. That which immediately fol- 
loweth, was not long since promulged in a sister state. It is an 


‘ ADWERTISEMENT. 


‘To be sold by public vandue, upon Saderdey the 23th Day of November next, at 
the house of Eva T——n, wedo deseesct in Newmanstown, all sutch personabel pro- 
pn y of the said wedo in above menchent to wit—one good milcks cow and hey by the 

undred 2 ten pleet stoves with pips oné weel barow one close covert and kitchien 
tresser tebells and 3 cheers, tups and barrils one larg cauper kittil and iron potts 3 beds 
and bedstets 3 cheests and a large quantate of flax and linnen stuff and all kinds of 
other hous and kitchein furniturs to tichues to menchen the vandue to — at 10 of 
the clock of the forenon. Resonabel greted will be give and the conddition maid 
noen on the day of sail by Ss, B——, Administrator.’ 


There is no question at all, that the officer who penned the fore- 
going instrument, felt the full force of his station, when he committed 
it to paper. He luxuriated in the mighty authority reposed in him by 
the law; and looked forward, no doubt, with sublime anticipations, to 
the time when he should expose to the highest bidder ‘the parsonabel 
property of the wedo deseesct,’ and receive his perquisites therefor. 
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He had no notion, I will be sworn, that he was writing himself down 
an Ass, as well as an Administrator. The effusions of such a linguist 
are exceedingly edifying to read. ‘They remind me of a noted per- 
sonage in one of our large cities, who has amassed a splendid fortune, 
by the manufacture of certain medicines of doubtful utility. Having 
neglected his education, and being often thrown into society above 
his sphere, he is as ofien the butt of many’ lished persons, who love to 
bore him with spurious learning, and wh» ‘requently resort to the mag- 
nificent mansion where he dwells in disiial and uncongenial gentility. 

‘Sir,’ said one of these wags to him not long ago,—‘ your medicinal 
discoveries are invaluable,—immortal : they stamp you as the benefactor 
of your race: and it will yet be ssid of you, as Homer said of Oliver 
Cromwell,— Frigidt zoni, hoc beil na, lapsus lingua!’ 

‘No doubt of it!’ said ge - ved individual : ‘and I thank you for 
the compliment. Yet still for al, notwithstanding what you say, my 
honors is very small, and my enemies is very numerous : numerouser, 
a great sight, than they was when I wa’nt so well for todo. It was 
only the other day, that I got a letier, threatening egregiously for to 
burn down my consarn by means of a conflagration, if I did'nt persist 
from uttering them medicines.’ 

‘ Was the letter anonymous ?’ 

‘Not it,—and there, you see, I had the author on the hip. He 
dassent prescribe a syonymous communion to me, and so with unparal- 
leled insurance he subscribed to his epistle the signature of ‘A. B. C.’ 
It is well known, them letters is, to most people, —and I shall bring 
the author into a court, before the month is out, on a plea of sash’-a- 
rarrow 2 





Business, like Misfortune, makes one acquainted with strange mat- 
ters. Here, for instance, is a bill, written by a very choice Italian, in 
language which he fain supposed to have been the quintesence of good 
English. It was tendered to an esteemed citizen, well known for his 
taste. Such a document is worth four dollars, without any additional 
value received. I offer the original, and a translation which the author 
little thought it needed : 


Mr. Hvon Sewar, 


To Jurian G—Rr, Dr. 
Busto Vaccenton, - . - - - $2 00 
Buswo Guispier, = - - - - - - 200 


I think it would puzzle any one to ascertain the ‘intent of this bill,’ 
without much pondering and reflection. It would be laid on the table, 
in despair, by nine persons in ten. But when touched by the key of 
cogitation, its latent meanings flash forth to day. Here is the literal 
rendering : 
Mr. Hong, Esq. 

To Jutran G—Rk, Dr. 


Bust of Washington, . - - - - 8: 
Bust of Shakspeare, - - - . . - 


00 
2 00 
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After such a document, I might best close. But | have one other 
notice from the interior, (the autographs of all are extant,) which J 
admire no less for its orthography, than for its grammar and punctuation : 


* NOTICE 
‘Of the supscriber hoses wos misen august the 15 1834 Lost of a span of hoses 
straid or stole out of the comons at livverpool a small black mayor switch tale nine 
yeres old a small bay maire too white feet behine and a short taile and a bout eight teen 
yeres old five dolars reward on them the oner of thei hoses lives in townd of clay. 
’ 
D. 





Farther than these, nothing need be said. They are exhibitions of 
business talent, much to be applauded, but which at the same time, might 
be materially enhanced by the benefits of education. Howbeit, the 
schoolmaster is abroad: and the rising generation will embrace few 
who cannot understand the falsity of the dolt’s premises in Shakspeare, 
who contends that ‘ reading and writing come by nature.’ 

OLLAPoD. 


THE DREAM. 


I preamep that I traversed that azure sky, 
Which foldeth the earth like a canopy,— 
Where melodious numbers, on airy wing, 
Played soft, with a heavenly murmuring : 
Then sudden a cadence most sweet I heard, 
Low as the note of the humming-bird, 
Or the nightingale’s anthem, at eve, when all 
On earth is enrobed in that sacred pall 
Which Nature outepreads upon land and sea, 
While religion is breathed in her minstrelsy. 


And then, all bright on my vision came, 

A form of light, with a blessed name,— 

A name, beloved in my purer years, 

Ere mine eyes were acquainted with Sorrow’s tears ; 
A cheek of rose, and enkindled eyes, 

Fair as the stars that illume the skies,— 

A brow serene, and as ivory fair, 

Where lay in rich tresses the golden hair: 

I knew her, I loved her—the loved of old, 

To whom all the thoughts of my heart were told; 
The charm of my boyhood’s brightest hours, 
When the path of life was inlaid with flowers! 


I woke,—I gazed,—the form was gone,— 
The breathing memory left alone! 

I saw no more that floating hair,— 

No holy music thrilled the air; 

Paled was that clear and cloudless brow, 
And lost its smiling presence now ! 

*T was but a dream when thou wert there,— 
Thou, with the cheek so freshly fair. 

The prayer, then breathed at Fancy’s shrine, 
Was lost to every ear but mine! 


Liverpool, (Eng.) 
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SKETCHES OF TRAVEL. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘TEN YEARS IN THE VALLEY OF THE MISSISSIPPI’, ETC. 


Near the close of May, at the grey of the dawn of a delightful New- 
England Spring morning, I rolled away from Boston over the Charles- 
town and Malden bridges, on atour to—among other places—Lake 
Winnipissiogee, and the White Mountains of New- -Hampshire. The 
turf of that region is a carpet of the tenderest and most brilliant verdure. 
The fruit trees were in full blossom,—the foliage half developed,—the 
air rife with a delicious aroma,—the flocks driving a-field,—the farm- 
ers going forth to their task until evening,—and Nature, on every side, 
was redolent of health, cheerfulness, order, and industry. I had seen 
richer prospects, a more luxuriant nature, and ranker vegetation, in 
the ever-verdant lands of the palm and the citron. But slavery was 
there, and hurricanes and pestilence, and deluging rains, and scorching 
drought,—an intolerable fierceness of the sun, and a nature often fearful 
in the midst of her lavishness. ‘ Peace to you,’ [communed with myself, 
‘my native New-Englanders! If you turn a rough and rocky soil, 
which yields its scanty returns but to unremitting toil, you have health, 
and peace of mind, and contentment, and you grow old in the midst of 
your children’s children, and depart full of years, soothed with the kind 
offices of friends, consoled by the voice of prayer, and followed with 

‘dirges due, in sad array, to yourlong home!’ In no part of America, 
perhaps of the world, is summer travelling more cheerful and restorative 
to an invalid, than amidst this land of industry, high cultivation, demo- 

cratic equality, white villages, frequent spires, neat and appetizing tav- 

erns, and rosy and beautiful faces. My associations, thoughts, remem- 
brances, on the route through Reading, Andover, and Haverhill, may 
be imagined,—for these places are indentified with the morning and 
spring-time of my years. I should never have done, if I were to 
broach this prolific theme, which would meanwhile, perhaps, tire all 
but those who have similar associations. 

As we were passing through Haverhill, the house of Mrs. Atwood 
was pointed out. This dwelling is memorable as the natal place of 
Harriet Newell, whose memoirs created more interest, and had a more 
extensive circulation, than any similar book published before or since. 
Amidst a great amount of tiresome repetition, the true pathos, the deep 
feeling, the exalted poetry of religious sentiment abound in that little 
book. It honors the taste and intellectual character of New-England, 
that nature, truth, simplicity, high feeling, and a sprinkling of thought 
above the flat mediocrity of tame common-place, will redeem a book, 
and make it circulate, without leave of the critics, though it abound 
with a thousand faults. Who, whether sharing the religious senti- 
ments of Harriet Newell, or not, has not been thrilled in reading her 
memoirs? In whose mind is not the remote isle of the ocean, where 
her ashes rest,—a spot consecrated to deep thoughts and feelings, as 
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well by hes own Ww oie as by the insieninaie tale of Paul and Virginia 2 
The New-England critics, one and all, denounced Pollock’s ‘ Course 
of 'Time,’—a book radiant with many a gem, glistening in the darkness 
and chaos of crude thoughts, and harsh sentiments,—sometimes ludi- 
crously, sometimes rev oltingly, exaggerated. But without leave of the 
critics, edition after edition of that powerful work continued to be struck 
off, and to sel]. Give me the intellectual land, where genius, and the 
enthusiasm of true feeling make their way in spite of the interdict of 
pinched and narrow minds, fettered by dull rules! But to return. 

I had not heard the Merrimac celebrated for its beauty: but rolling 
along its green banks, dashing over its rocks, filling its noble channel, 
it struck me asa singularly romantic and beautiful river. Concord, 
too, presented an aspect more metropolitan and spire-crowned than I 
had expected to see. The political capital of the Granite State has a 
most charming position, and has improved greatly in size and appear- 
ance since last I saw it. By many a secluded hamlet, beautiful grove, 
hill and dale, we rolled along, after leaving Concord, until the White 
Mountains, whose summits were still white with snow, began to stand 
forth on the Northern horizon, glittering in the beams of the declin- 
ing sun. 

These are unquestionably the noblest mountains in North America, 
east of the Mexican piles of Orizaba. Little can be imagined sublime 
in mountain scenery, that these grand and inaccessible summits do not 
present. There are the hoary peaks above the clouds,—there are the 
unmelting snows, the ancient and awful granite crags, the dark, ever- 
green woods, the deep glens and valleys, the nature-cut chasms, the 
roaring torrents, and to fill out the associations of by-gone times, there 
are the Indian tales of carbuncles, and clittering gems, hung out to 
tempt the white man’s avarice, at heights to which mortal foot has never 
ascended. While roaming amidst this secluded and imposing scenery, 
in these haunts of grandeur, coolness, and health, the traveller in search 
of the picturesque is deeply impressed with an avalanche tale, of the 
deepest moral interest. As he listens to the roar of mountain winds, 
and the tumble of ice-formed torrents, and passes with a thrill along 
the cascades of the Saco, as it sweeps through the Notch, he is pointed 
to the spot where, in a night of storms, a w hole family, residing in this 
wild and secluded place, were awakened from the profound slumber 
of their peaceful labors, by the first crashing of the disruption of an 
avalanche, torn by the torrents from its mountain peaks,—and who, in 
attempting to fly from the fearful path of its downward progress, were 
arrested, and buried under its superincumbent masses. 

Of beautiful sheets of water, nothing can surpass Lake Winnepis- 
siogee, with its hundred little emerald landscapes, rising from the bosom 
of water as pellucid as air, and affording to the angler the finest sport 
in the shape of pike and trout. Numberless little Jakes and ponds of 
extraordinary beauty, diversify this route. ‘The rich amenity of the 
Connecticut valley, with its fair, white villages, opens, successively, to 
the view of the traveler. He pauses but a moment at the beautiful 
cataract of Bellows Falls, before he begins to ascend the Vermont 
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chain, which, if not so grand as that of the White Hills, surpasses all 
others in North America, in beauty, verdure, romantic vallies, secluded 
nooks, healthy and robust inhabitants, and in the season of its supplies, 
of delicious raspberries, strawberries, and wild fruits. When wearied 
with clambering among the hills of this charmingly picturesque coun- 
try, with its immense belt of ever-greens, and its cool, mountain trout 
streams, the beautiful shores of Lake Champlain at length open to view. 

I leave others to describe the sail down this charming sheet of water, 
every where in view of neat villages, retiring and wooded bays, hills 
and mountains, as the steam-boat bears them rapidly towards the Cana- 
dian shores. 'To a person chiefly conversant with the anglo-Americans 
of New-England, the spruce, capoted, brisk, sun-burnt, chattering 
Creoles of La Prairie afford a striking variety, and remind him, that 
in landing on the Canadian shore, he has reached a foreign country. 
In visiting the sublime cascade of Montmorency, he witnesses a spec- 
tacle of this class, second only to that of Niagara Falls. The descent, 
indeed, is much greater,—the surrounding scenery more imposing. It 
needs only the prodigious mass of water of the Niagara, to excel that 
and all other cascades, in sublimity. As it is, no one has looked down 
upon this fearful mass, descending, as it were, from the higher to the 
lower world, without a blenching eye, and a thrill of revulsion. Who 
has seen the Niagara and the St. Lawrence for the first time, without 
having his imagination powerfully excited by the view of this noblest 
of American rivers,—without thinking of the immense space it tra- 
verses,—the vast lakes it drains,—the dark forests, the wild and desolate 
swamps, from which it collects its waters,—the numerous tribes of red 
men that dwell on its shores,—the tremendous precipice down which 
it pours its mighty flood from age to age? 

It is after having the mind stored with such associations, that the 
traveler finds himself in the interesting city of Quebec. American 
travelers from the North and the South, from the West Indies, New- 
Orleans, Charleston, Philadelphia, New-York, Boston,—now that the 
prodigious, and, considering the age of our country, unexampled facili- 
ties in travelling have in some sense annihilated space and time,—meet 
in this city, or on some of the points of its magnificent river, above or 
below it. No where,—give the English their due,—are there finer or 
better found steam-boats, than those that ply between Quebec and 
Moutreal. The broad stream, which, in a course of five hundred 
miles, has hardly yet forgotten its relationship to the sea, gradually 
narrows from a width of five leagues, to one. Nothing can be more 
romantic to the eye, or exhilerating to the spirit, than the St. Lawrence 
shores, as the swift steam-boat sweeps past them, giving to the groups 
of spectators the exquisite verdure, the trees, farm-houses, the continued 
village,—for such is the show of the dwellings,—the turrets, with their 
tinned roofs, glittering in the intervals of the green trees in the distance, 
the appearance of sliding down stream with a pleasing yet dizzying 
motion, while the sky and shores are beautifully re-printed in the sub- 
lime vault, that opens below the waters, curling, winding, concentering 
and broken into wild, innumerable magic forms, by the waves of the 
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boat wheels. Listlessly promenading, sitting, conversing, playing at 
chess, harranguing, coquetting, love-making, watching their children’s 
movements in the hands of the servants, the olive Mexican, the bronzed 
West Indian, the quick-moving planter from the shores of the Missis- 
sippi, the ruddy Bostonian, the portly Englishman, the officer, whose 
bearing, still more than his epaulettes, denotes authority, the brisk, erect 
Canadian Creole, the whole sprinkled with belles with huge sleeves, 
gay streamers, and bright eyes, contemplate these splendid shores, 
while they breathe the vernal air, so fresh and instinct with life, that 
one can scarcely imagine that the bleak and inexorable winter breeze 
but a few days since whistled over this same scenery, then a surface of 
snow, six feet in depth, and that this broad stream, now rolling on in 
holiday calmness, seeming only adapted to float barges like Cleopatra’s, 
on Anthony’s festival, was then bridged with ice, as thick and firm as 
the solid earth, in the midst of a desolate nature, where Winter and 
Death held undisputed empire. Now, corn-fields, pastures, trees, snow- 
white cottages, ornamented churches, gay peasants, the animals, wild 
and tame, the earth, the welkin,—every thing,—breathes gladness, as 
though Nature had never known the horrors of a Canadian winter. 
The delicious, moveable landscape melts away in the blue distance, 
mingling the green forests and the mountains with the sky. I throw 
out of this sketch the grand spectacle of the Montmorency, as surveyed 
from the abyss below, coming down upon the spectator as a snow-white 
spray from the heavens,—I pass, too, over the majestic Ottawa, rolling its 
tribute from its dark forests to the St. Lawrence,—I say nothing of 
those prodigious works of art, the Rideau and Welland canals, and the 
numerous towns springing up along their course,—nothing of the 
unique scenery about Quebec,—nothing of the strange Upper Town, 
perched in its eagle eyrie of rocks,—nothing of the historic plains of 
Abraham, where Wolfe and Montcalm, struggling for the ascendancy 
of the new world, both fell on that memorable and blood-stained spot,— 
nor of the place yet more interesting to a citizen of the United States, 
where Montgomery poured the still more precious blood of a patriot 
soldier. Whoever has surveyed the country about Quebec, and has 
ascended this noblest of rivers to Montreal, at the right season, has seen 
all of grandeur and beauty of scenery,—has inhaled all of balmy and 
health-giving air, that I can imagine,—has been brought in contact,— 
in the amiable, spruce, alert, and buoyant Creoles, crowned with roses, 
and the gayest flowers of the season, or goading their little horses to 
their utmost speed,—with as amusing and original a race of people, as 
the earth offers. To me, at least, there remain of this journey remem- 
brances of recovered health, corroding anxieties laid asleep, pleasant 
acquaintances, and half-forgotten dreams, as gay and as agreeable to 
dwell upon in the retrospect, as I ever expect to have of any days 
still reserved for me in the future of this life. A 
T. ¥. 
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MAGAZINE WRITING. 


‘Bernce necessitated to husbande my time and overtriple my diligence, I cooped up 
myself daily for some hours together; wherefore, betwixt the case and the pryntinge- 
presse, I did most usually afford the setter copie at the enratement of above a whole 

rynted sheete in the day; which, although by reason of the smallnesse of a pica 
etter, and close couching thereof, it did amount to full three sheets of my writing, the 
aforesaid setter, nevertheless, (so nimble a workman was hee) would in twenty-four 
hours make dispatch of the whole, and be ready for another sheet: He and I striuinge 
which should the fastest compose, —he with his hands, and I with my brains: and his 
uncasing of the a and placing them in the composing instrument, standing for 
my conception: and his plenishing of the gally, and composing of the forme, encoun- 


tring with the supposed equi- valve of my writing, we would almost every foot jump 
together in this expedition.’ 


Sir THomas Urqunart’s ‘JEwet.’ 


Ir is a pleasing matter, to lay aside all other worldly business 
whatever, and sit down with the afflatus of anticipated immortalit 
stirring within you, to write an article for a magazine. If the w a 
has a general prevalence,—if its fame is rife on good men’s tongues,— 
your inspiration is the stronger. One says to himself, how many 
friends of mine will overlook these very lucubrations, perceive my inl- 
tials, and recognize my name? How many pleasing associations will 
thus be awakened, and peradventure, commendatory remarks expressed 

concerning my powers? What a quid pro quo for wakeful nights, 
emendations of phrases, the choosing of words, and toilsome revision ! 

Thus I bethought myself the other day, when I stepped into the 
publication office of the Knickerbocker, to correct the proof of an article, 
and to examine in print, ‘all the labor that I had labored to do.’ The 
damp sheet was before me,—Kidder’s best, in a tasteful receptacle,—and 
a good pen. I began to peer over my conceptions, and to mark down on 
copious margins the mistakes that had broken out over the body of the 
matter, (as medical parlance says of certain fevers) ‘ with a very aggra- 
vated type.’ Before I had leisure to get through with even a page 
ata time, there would come, post haste, a lad for what I had read, 
as it was wanted at theoffice. I straightway fell into a train of reflec- 
tion upon the large amount of care and labor which must be entailed 
upon the publishers and editors of an original magazine. My ideas, 
probably, were not new,—and many, doubtless, have felt them often, 
with more practice and feeling than myself. 

Some one has observed, that when we listen to an exquisite opera, or 
any elaborate and intricate piece of music, we think not how vast were 
the pains and attention bestowed upon every note and cadence: what 
efforts for perfection in a solo.—what panting for a warble,—what travail 
foratrill! Taken separately, and at rehearsals, in disjointed fragments 
of sound, how different are they from that volume of sweet concords, 
which was produced when they were all breathed forth in order, to the 
accompaniment of flutes and recorders, in one full gush of melody! 
This is just like a magazine. How many minds does it engage! 
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Cherished thoughts and cherished feelings, polished or sublimated, 
there find utterance, and demand—yes, demand, for they should not 
supplicate—that honor and deference to which they are entitled. In 
his beautiful Introduction to the Harleian Miscellany, Johnson, that 
giant in literature, sets forth the necessity and benefit of similar writings, 
with reasons as conclusive, as the language in which they are expressed 
is chaste and strong. ‘Give me,’ says another, ‘ the ballads of a people, 
and I care not who may make their laws.’ Ina country like ours, 
where the vast population move by common impulse,—think promptly, 
are enlightened with ease, and turn to the best account that knowledge 
which is received with the greatest facility—are inspired with sacred 
and patriotic feelings from the bar, the senate, the pulpit, and the press,— 
it is important and just, that the readiest methods and means of instruc- 
tive moral amusement should be the most esteemed, and the best sup- 
ported. 

I confess I never look into a magazine, that I do not liken it toa 
large and pure reservoir of refreshing waters,—derived from many 
streams, and prankt around its borders with the flowers and garniture 
of poesy,—possessing qualities agreeable to every taste,—the grave, the 
solid, the scientific, the light, the gay. It is a map of the higher moods 
of life. It conveys a sustenance ‘with the relish of pleasure. All who 
favor it with their productions, have different tastes and faculties of mind. 
Each one endeavors to do the best with his theme. He ornaments it 
in diction, or tasks his fancy, or explores the secrets of science, or 
illustrates the events and scenes of his country ; he excites broad- 
mouthed laughter, by salutary jest and pun ; he expatiates in pathetic 
sentences, or murmurs in the mellow cadence of song; or arouses inte- 
rest, by the embellishments wherewith history is refined, and which 
shed a ‘light over the dim annals of the past, making them to smile, 











‘even as the radiant glow, 
Kindling rich woods, whereon the etherial bow 
Sleeps, lovingly, awhile.’ 


Now what I thought besides, while looking over my proof, was this: 
that a ‘circulating medium,’ through which so many minds communi- 
eated their thoughts, produced and clothed with be fitting language in 
solitary labor, smoothed, strengthened, or harmonized by revision, and 
rendered impressive by those “helps and researches of which every 
readable writer must avail himself,—such a medium, I say, merits the 
esteem and respect of all. It deserves not to be taken up for judgment, 
at a momentary glance, by the undiscerning eye of careless inquiry. 
It should be read impartially, and spoken of, in all worthy points, with 
praise,—in faulty ones, with tenderness. Our literature, I take it, is 
not yet a sufficiently flowery pursuit, to- enable any of its votaries to 
sow its walks with brambles. By its influence, the country is to be 
mentally illustrated,—the clanking shackles of transatlantic humbug are 
to be flung to the winds; and the establishment of wholesome feelings, 
and reliance upon our ‘own intellectual resources, firmly effected. I 
love to see the general Press engaged now and then in cheering onward 
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the laborers in the more unfrequented and toilso 
literary vineyard. 


Death, Time, and Eternity. 
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me avenues of our 
It sends a God-speed to the bosoms of those whose 


travails are more for their country than themselves ; and who are con- 
tent, in anonymous pride, to believe, that it heralds that bright day 
of mental refinement which will ere long, among the freest and noblest 
confederacy of nations on earth, irradiate the utmost borders of that 
holy circumferance,— 


That God hath drawn between his state and thine! 


To comprehend the mysteries of Heaven. 


‘Qur Native Land?’ 


DEATH, TIME, AND ETERNITY. 


THERE, once stood palaces of Kings, whose breath 
Gave law to millions: scarce a mouldering stone 
Told of their site. Who dwelt there? Ask of Death, 
The king of all: He hath usurped the throne; 

Where myriads dwelt, the wild fox dwells alone,— 
Where banners streamed, the yew and cypress wave : 
Where trumpets pealed,—the hollow breezes moan. 
The mail-clad warrior and the naked slave 


Mingle their ashes in one common grave. 


A common grave! The universal doom 
Falls on the monarch’s, as the peasant’s head ; 
There dwells no charm within the proudest tomb 


Which shrines the dust whence consciousness hath fled : 


There is no sceptre for the throneless dead! 

And he, who living, kept a world at bay, 

Shares with the worm his cold and narrow bed. 

The worm, that makes man’s soulless form his prey, 


Knows not a Cesar’s from a peasant’s clay. 


What then is Death 7—the doom of all that lives, 
What is this Earth ?—the tomb of all that dies; 
And what is Time? A boon that mercy gives, 
By fools neglected: ‘'Tis the test that tries 
Love, Honor, Friendship, and all human ties. 
What is Eternity? Who shall assign 

Form to Infinitude? The theme defies 

All finite wisdom. ’Tis the mighty line 


Seek not to know what ne’er shall be revealed 
Till thoy shalt see thy maker in his might; 
Wait, till that hour when all that now is sealed, 
Or half concealed, in mercy, from thy sight, 
Shall burst upon thee with unclouded light! 
Then shall the universal grave be riven,— 

The past shall seem but as an arrow’s flight; 
Then to the soul shall faculties be given 
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LITERARY NOTICES.. 


At.en Prescott: Or the fortunes of a New-England Boy: By the author of ‘The 
Morals of Pleasure,’ and ‘ ‘ihe Young Emigrants.’ Two vols. pp. 434. New-York ; 
Harper AND Brotruens. 


Lavine out of the question the historical_—which if executed with 
superior skill and ability is decidedly the best, and if wanting in these 
requisites the dullest, that is, the worst class of novels,—there seem to 
be, at the present day, but two great forms or characters of fictitious nar- 
ration : one in which the writer aims to excite and startle, the other in 
which his effort is simply to please. In the first, less talent and labor 
are required, at least for partial success, because there is less restriction 
as tothe means employed; the effect isthe great object of consideration, 
and if this be attained, readers are little critical upon all other matters, 
as, for example, nature, truth, probability, and consistency. The writer 
has carte-blanche for his invention, in point of character, motive, and 
incident, and may set all rules at defiance, provided he do but create and 
keep up a highly-wrought state of feeling. The romances of Victor 
Hugo are perhaps at the head of this class of fictions. 

In the other, the means of success are more difficult. The writer's 
imagination is not at liberty to create beings without model or proto- 
type ; to combine qualities which are never found co-existent in real 
life; to describe incidents that surpass the limits of probability, much 
less of possibility ; or to endow creatures of human birth, with the attri- 
butes of immortal and superior natures. He is to deal only with the 
recognized and exhibited feelings, passions, principles, and capacities of 
mankind ; to display these as they are displayed on the stage of real 
existence, and to create interest without transcending the bounds of expe- 
rience. In a word, to fix our attention upon the actions, designs, and 
fortunes of characters like ourselves, feeling as we do, susceptible of 
impulses like our own, and doing precisely what we should be likely to 
do in similar situations. Of this class the immortal tale of Le Sage is 
perhaps the most perfect specimen; the novels of Fielding and Smollett 
also belong to it ; and so, too, though in a humbler rank, do many of the 
fictions that pour from the English press in our own day. 

‘ Allen Prescott’ is a novel of this cha‘acter, anda very goodone. The 
writer has, indeed, confined herself more strictly than is customary 
within the bounds of actual nature, and exhibited a more than common 
anxiety to avoid any resort to the wonderful, the improbable, or even the 
unusual, in search of materials wherewith to excite pleasing emotions in 
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the viene, Ww hether those emotions were to ie of the joyous or sombre 
cast. Her personages are, without an exception, such as have fallen or 
might fall within the knowledge of ev ery one ; and there is not an inci- 
dent in the whole progress of “the story that almost any one could not 
match from the stories of his own experience. What is it, then, that 
makes ‘ Allen Prescott’ a most delightful book to read ?—for such it 
unquestionably is. A chapter might be written in answer to this ques- 
tion : but as we have room only for a paragraph, we must endeavor to 
answer it very briefly, and only in generalities. We conceive, then, the 
extremely pleasant effect wrought upon the reader by the perusal of this 
story, to result : Firstly, from the very fidelity to nature which we have 
mentioned us one of its striking characteristics. The people with whom 
we are brought acquainted, in its progress, seem like old and valued 
friends. We are constantly discovering some trait with which we have 
been pleased and interested in real life, some peculiarity of mind or 
disposition, that has been a subject of agreeable study to us, in our own 
intercourse with the world. Secondly, from the skill with which the 
most interesting points only are brought forward,—the tact exhibited in 
framing incidents happily adapted for the developement of these,—and 
the ingenuity with which different qualities or feelings are elicited in 
that succession which best ensures the charm of variety. Thirdly, 
from the delicate, graceful touches of humor with which the narrative 
as well as the descriptive portions abound,—and /ast/y, from the flowing 
ease and beauty of the style. Now these we conceive to be the elements 
of success in the natural domestic story; and in ‘Allen Prescott’ we 
conceive them to be exhibited in that happy combination which consti- 
tutes perfection. If we have not succeeded in making our definition 

clear, we have an expedient to propose which may assist the critical 
reader : let him read one of Miss Mitford’s best village tales,—ascer- 
tain w hy he reads it with delight,—and then he may understand why 
the same effect will be produced upon his mind in the perusal of ‘ Allen 
Prescott.’ 





A Winter 1n THE West: By a New-YorkKeEr. 
PER AND BROTHERS. 


Two vols. pp. 683. New-York: Har- 


Ir is very rarely indeed that the records of travel present so many 
features to interest and charm, as are lavishly scattered through these 
adinirable volumes ; very seldom that we find in them so happy an as- 
semblage of all the requisites that go to make up a book of the highest 
attraction. Let us pause for a moment, to examine what these requisites 
may be. Inthe first place, novelty of scene is almost indispensable : 
the places and persons brought to our knowledge must be such as are 
not familiar to our understandings, either from personal observations, or 
the reports of preceding travelers ; secondly, they must be not only 
new, but striking; not only different from what we have been accus- 
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tomed to see or read of, but different in those particular qualities and 
characteristics which address themselves forcibly to our imaginations : 
thirdly, the traveler himself must be liberally endowed with the 
faculty of observation, with knowledge, with judgment to select from 
what he sees, those features which will be pleasing to others; with the 
capacity to feel strongly, and with skill to convey to the minds of others 
the various impressions made upon his own, by the objects and oecur- 
rences which make up the sum of his acquisitions in the journeys of 
exploration he performs; and lastly, he must have a certain expansive- 
ness and activity of mind, or rather of imagination, that he may be ena- 
bled to fill up the outlines of locality, feature, character, and adventure 
impressed upon his memory, or preserved in memoranda during his 
progress, to be wrought into form, arranged, heightened, and set off to 
advantage at an after “period, for the entertainment and instruction of the 
world. This last, by the way, is a most important item. There are 
few minds upon which the impressions of the moment are not vivid, 
true, and graphic,—but a peculiar faculty is required to recal these long 
afterward, in all their pristine freshness, and to present them in such 
happy guise to the minds of others, as to produce almost the effect of 
actual presence and observation. 

In Mr. Hoffman’s volumes, we have an instance of this felicitous com- 
bination. The portion of our country through which he wandered,— 
the much talked of but little known regions of the Indian frontier on 
the west,—abound with objects, characters, and recollections, not only of 
perfect novelty, but also of the most striking, varied, and exciting qual- 
ity. They contain scenes of the wildest, grandest, and most touching 
beauty,—states of society in which the strangest and most primitive ele- 
ments are wonderfully displayed, in every variety of union and of con- 
trast,—habits and manners adapted to every stage of human intellect, 
from the wildness of the savage, to the extreme of civilization and 
refinement, existing not only in juxta-position but in the concord of 
necessity, and presenting the most extraordinary combinations. Here, 
then, are two of the great requisites. The power and effect with which 
Mr. Hoffman has brought before us all that he saw, and heard, and did, 
and thought,—the magnificent picture he has given us of that remark- 
able country, and the still more remarkable forms and shades of human 
character of which its population is composed,—sufficiently attest his 
possession of the personal qualifications we have attempted to enumerate. 
Hereafter let no man speak as in doubt or ignorance of life in the ‘ Far 
West :’ a skilful painter has been among the prairies,—among the broad 
rivers, the lakes, and mountains, and eternal forests of that vast region, 
through which the Mississippi pours his floods to the distant ocean, and 
has brought home to usa gallery of pictures, full of truth, and strength, 
and animation. He has looked upon nature with the eye of a poet, yet 
with the judgment of a statesman; upon man with the investigating 
spirit of a philosopher, to discern what he is and of what he may be 
capable, yet also with the moulding and creating spirit of a novelist, 
reveling amid such stores of materials for the exercise of his genius as 
his imagination never could have framed. 
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Wonperrut Cuaracters, comprising Memoirs and Anecdotes of the most Remarkable 


Persons of every age and nation. One vol. pp. 510. New-York: Harper anp 
BrotTuers. 


Tus is a ‘made-up’ volume, but it is one of much interest. No less 
than eighty-four ‘ wonderful characters’ are presented to the reader, and 
their several histories have attractions which will amply reward peru- 
sal. The research necessary for the compilation of such a work must 
have been immense, and the selections are made with good judgment, 
generally. The reader may fall, occasionally, upon old acquaintances, 
as in Whittington, Trenck, Foote, Joan d’ Arc, etc., but for the most part, 
the ‘ characters’ might date their American fame from 1835. The editor 
adduces, in proof of the utility of the book, the observation of Lord 
Bacon, that it would much conduce to the magnanimity and honor of 
man, if acollection were made from the faithful reports of history, 
showing ‘ what is the Jast and highest pitch to which man’s nature, of 
itself, hath ever reached, in all the perfection both of body and mind.’ 
These wonderful characters in some measure supply the desideratum 
hinted at. Much valuable information is contained in the remarks upon 
the physical organization of man, in various ages and nations,—as unu- 
sual instances of bulk, height, or diminutiveness of stature,—strength, 
weakness, or deformity,—extreme longevity, and precocity of talent, etc. 
In short, the volume is one of mingled instruction and amusement, pre- 
sented in an agreeable, unpretending style. The mechanical appear- 
ance of the work is creditable to the publishers, and the engravings, and 
portraits in mezzo-tint, are well executed. 


Tur Cavatiers OF VirarnrA. An Historical Romance. In two vols. New-York: 
Harper AND BROTHERS. 


WE gave, in our last number, a brief notice of these charming 
volumes, then passing through the press. Reference was merely made 
to the scene, time, and general plan of the story, without adverting to 
the striking incidents, graphic descriptions, and well-delineated charac- 
ters, with which it abounds. The work is, in the first place, strictly 
historical,—and it is almost the only American novel to which the same 
praise may be truly rendered. The time chosen, is an excellent era 
for the purposes of a novelist; the field of action is unfettered, and 
our author has not left these advantages unimproved: and while his 
principal personages stand out in bold relief, the subordinate performers 
in the drama are not less worthy of admiration. As the work is already 
extensively disseminated,—the first edition having been nearly exhaust- 
ed,— we must content ourselves with the simple mention of much that 
has pleased us. The deep mystery which hangs around the Recluse,— 
the visit of the heroine to his romantie cave,—the beautiful portraits 
(and they preserve their distinctive characteristics throughout the vol- 
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umes,) of Virginia Fairfax, and Wyanokee, the Indian girl,—the histor 
and progress of the hero,—the battle between the Cavaliers and Teen 
heads, described in the first volume, ‘the last convulsive throe of the 
Independent faction in the British dominions of North America,’—the 
wedding scene in the chapel, with which the first volume coneludes,— 
the scene at the stake in the opening of the second volume,—the escape 
of the hero from prison,—the finely-illustrated character of Sir William 
Berkley,—these, with many other points, which the tether of our space 
will not permit us even to specify, will justify all the encomiums 
we have passed upon the ‘ Cavaliers of Virginia.’ We should not forget 
to mention Brian O Reily, a hopeful son of the Emerald Isle, Ww ho, 
although made to repeat his witticisms, now and then, and who is on the 
whole, rather foo talkative, is nevertheless a most important adjunct in 
the story, and when his tongue is in motion, the reader will find original 
humor dropping from it, in no sparse scintillations. There is scarcely a 
task in the whole range of literature more difficult of execution, than a 
historical novel. It requires good discrimination, sound judgment, and 
a chastened imagination. We find in the one before us these cha- 
racteristics, and another quality,—not its least agreeable feature,— 
a tone of high and patriotic American feeling. 


Frizzte Pumpkin, and orner TatEs. Onevol. Philadelphia: Carey anp Harr. 


Tuts is a very clever re-publication, as those things go,—but we are 
constrained to say, it is nothing more. The title is soft, and squash-like. 
‘Sir Frizzle Pumpkin, —Phebus! whata name! Give us John Jones 
Smith, rather! Any other story in the book,—and several are eutreunety 
good,—would have furnished a better title. The author has tact, talent, 
and quick perceptions; but though often striking and humorous, he is 
sometimes coarse and absurd. If we had room for extracts, we should 
be pleased to quote some for praise, and obliged to offer others for blame. 
The volume, at any rate has an excess of merit—the good matter 
preponderates. ‘To those who are fond of whiling away an hour or 
two in careless enjoyment, it may be freely commended. 





Tue Dramatic Works or Witt1AM SHaxkspearE. In six volumes. New-York: 
GEORGE DEARBORN. 


Mr. Dearsorn, whose splendid editions of standard works have 
become so generally known, has published, in six beautiful volumes, 
the dramatic works of Shakspeare, with the illustrations of Johnson, 
Steevens, and others, revised by Isaac Reed, Esq. ‘The same publisher 
has in press, in two volumes, all the poetical, “a a portion of the prose 
works of Dryden,—the whole embraced in that unequaled American 
series, the ‘ Library of Standard Literature.’ 
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Tne Coqvetre, a Novel: By the author of Misserrimus. Philadelphia. E. L. Carer 
anv A. Harr. 





THEsE volumes will furnish a not unpleasing antidote tothe gloomy 
and exaggerated book of which the author seems anxious to preserve 
the memory. He had better permit it, or rather assist it, to be forgotten. 
Miserrimus was a mass of overwrought and improbable horrors. From 
first to last, it had no similitude to nature,—it was inconceivable. Pas- 
sions and desires, such as therein represented, never yet had existence, 
in man cr woman. 

We are happy to find that ‘The Coquette’ exhibits none of these dis- 
gusting characteristics. The incidents are natural,—the episodes cheer- 
ful or didactic; and the personages are such as we can fancy,—beings 
of actual flesh and blood. The author —undoubtedly possessed of a 
capable taste,—expresses in his preface a belief, that he has succeeded 
in presenting to the public a work open to none of the objections 
urged against Miserrimus. This is true,—and to his credit be it 
spoken. ‘The Coquette’ embraces a large amount of exciting incident, 
judicious reflection, and keen knowledge of life. The author is not 
constitutionally of a morbid temperament; and it affords us pleasure to 
notice, that he affects the sunshine as well asthe shade. His genius is 
undisputed,—it remains for him to give it the right direction. 


Pinnocx’s Improvep Epiti0on or Dr. Gotpsmitn’s History or EnGianp. One vol. pp. 
454. Philadelphia: Key anp Bippie. 


No one who has an ear forthe melody of words, ora regard for the 
purest style in our language, is ignorant of the extraordinary merit, both 
in prose and poetry, of Oliver Goldsmith. His verse is dear to the 
children of Freedom. In all its forms, it breathes a hatred to oppres- 
sion, a love of liberty, and the warmest regard and solicitude for the 
equal rights of man. His history is as faithful to truth, as it is capti- 
vating and graceful in diction. In the volume before us, the value 
of this esteemed original has been enhanced by the improvements 
of notes, etc. by Mr. Pinnock. The work can scarcely fail to receive 
an enlarged and ample patronage. The accentuation of proper names, 
and the commendable accuracy with which all the points formerly ob- 
scure or doubtful have been illustrated, are in themselves sufficient com- 
mendation of a work, whose original merit has long been undisputed. 
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American Literature.—The London Atheneum, of the 3d of January, has a paper 
upon the literature of this country, which contains, among some amusing errors, many 
wholesome truths. When the writer tells us that Quarterly Reviews, miscalled ‘ Ameri- 
can,’ are searched in vain by Englishmen, at the club and reading rooms of London, for 
favorable notices of popular American books, we can readily believe him. When he 
informs the British public that Americans have been wont to wait for the literary opin- 
ions of English reviewers and journalists, before they formed their own, we cannot gain- 
say the assertion. ’Tis true, ’t is pity, and pity ’t is, ‘tis true.’ We must needs admit, 
too, that we have been ridiculously sensitive in regard to the carricatures of ‘ half-pay 
English officers, and lady-bankrupts in tape and bobbin, who pay their outfits and pas- 
sage money home, by ministering to the general appetite for abuse in relation to 
America,’—that there is in this country,—although every day lessens the justice of the 
charge,—a want of proper respect for its mental resources. But the writer in the Athe- 
neum errs, egregiously, in the inference, that, because Reviews, professing to 
be American, do not encourage the intellectual exertions of native authors, their 
labors must necessarily remain on the shelves of our book-sellers. Edition after edition 
of indigenous works of fiction are purchased with avidity, by readers who think and 
judge for themselves,—the great body of the people. Let us correct another grave 
error,—viz: that ‘every thing in the way of narrative, that finds a publisher in Eng- 
land, is re-printed in New-York.’ Let not the small-beer novelists across the water 
lay this flattering unction to their souls! Admitting that there is much foreign trash 
re-published here, yet not one in five,—as we are informed upon the best authority,—of 
the novels sent to this country, and strenuously urged for re-publication, are ever pre- 
sented to American readers. We have little to say of the tributes paid to Brown, Irving, 
Cooper, Paulding, Miss Sedgwick, Channing, Wirt, etc., save that they are quite too 
summary, to do justice to the merits of their several subjects. The writer,—who is 
evidently an Englishman,—erroneously attributes to Mr. Fay the very clever volume 
of ‘Crayon Sketches.’ That work is the production of W1t1aM Cox, Esq., an English 
gentleman, now in London. High praise is awarded, and justly, to the dramatic writ- 
ings of HittHovss, and Dr. Birp. Brief allusion is also made to the author of ‘The 
Usurper,’ ‘Love and Poetry,’ etc., as one ‘who had long besieged Melpomene, and 
whose praise had traveled far,—on trunk covers.’ ‘The Doctor was satisfied,’ says the 
writer, ‘ with once feeling the pulse of the public.’ This is a great error! 

Upon the whole, our readers will perceive, that while some of those who aspire to 
take the lead in letters among us have been striving for years to convince our people 
that they are incapable of original genius or thought,—that we have no poet or novelist 
worthy to be read,—no orators, divines, or statesmen, who can be compared with similar 
personages abroad,—we say, while this game has-been carried on in certain quarters 
at home, some of the best foreign journals have been endeavoring to show how self- 
neglectful our nation is,—and how great is the puissance of the infant lioness, would 
she but rise from the careless slumbers of her youth, and shake the dew drops from her 
mane. This discriminating liberality will work us good. We shall come anon to see 

as we are seen, and to know ourselves as we are known. Every circumstance of our 
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condition favors the prospect. The weak hypercriticism, (not of native growth,) which 
has depreciated us in our own borders, is subsiding into. the forgetfulness of disdain; 
national feeling is coming healthfully into play,—and those who would rob us of a 
proper self-respect for our intellect as a people, are ‘passing away.’ Our legislatures, 
journals, and churches, are developing on all sides, the march of mind. The flame has 
been kindled,—and it increases, upward and around. If this nation is true to itself 
there is no coloring of words that can exaggerate the splendor of itsdestiny. Many 
among us, have been engaged for years, in the guise of friends, to decry its merits and 
underrate its moral strength, who will ere long fawn for its favor, and claim to have 
prophesied favorably in its name. They will be remembered ! 


‘Our Own Country.’—We are glad to perceive, that the article thus entitled, which 
appeared in the January number of this Magazine, has met with a wide and warm 
approval. It has pleased us to observe its paternity attributed to several of our most 
eminent statesmen ; and the author cannot but be gratified with such high conjectures. 
His subject is one upon which every American can dwell with delight. The gigantic and 
almost magical improvements exhibited every where within our borders; the sim- 
plicity of our forms of government; the inexhaustible resources of our soil; the natural 
advantages for commerce,—and above all, the invincible strength of the national 
heart, throbbing as it does in patriotic unison, and guided in its impulses by a vigorous 
national mind,—all these are themes on which every true citizen of the States is fain to 
dwell. We have only, as a people, to be true to ourselves, to keep the bonds of Union 
unsullied by the rust of sectional antipathies, and to bring out, through all possible 
channels, the intellect of the nation,—to continue as we are —the happiest and most 
prosperous nation on the globe. 

To keep the national pride fervently and equably alive, local exhibitions of the power 
or prospects afforded to every quarter of the republic, are indispensable. We like to see 
all classes, professions, and sections, vieing with each other in every thing that can 
illustrate the greatness of the land. The West, that green and living picture of an 
Arcadia or an El Dorado, has an historian in almost every citizen. Its dwellers revert 
to what it was, and point to it as it is, with a pleasure which is honest without vanity, 
and strong without excess. An eloquent clergyman of that region, while soliciting aid 
for a collegiate institution, recently presented the following tableau of the great Wes- 
tern Vale. Presuming the details to be accurate, we are surprised at the magnificence 
of the scene they unfold. Who can contemplate it with apathy? ‘The chief wonder 
in North America, is the Vale of the Mississippi. It embraces all that tract of country 
which empties its waters into the Gulf of Mexico. On the north, it is divided from the 
waters that fall into Hudson’s Bay, by high lands. On its western bounds, the Rocky 
and Chippewa mountains divide the waters that fall into the Mississippi. On the east, 
the Alleghanies are its boundaries. It is the largest division of our round earth, the 
waters of which fall into one estuary. The Vale includes two thirds of the territory of 
the United States. It embraces four times as much land as the whole of Britain; and 
comprises an area of a million and a half cf square miles. It is fourteen hundred 
miles in length,—in breadth, nearly the same. It will sustain a population as great as 
that of all Europe. The great valley of the Nile is a pigmy in comparison. For thou- 
sands of years the magnificent Mississippi has rolled on in solemn grandeur, leaving its 
rich alluvion upon the immense plains which it intersected. There now may be seen the 
Vale of Empires,—the Vale of Cities,—the throne of Freedom! It would feed and clothe 
two hundred millions of inhabitants,—one fourth part of the number now alive upon the 
whole earth.’ 
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ComMENTARIES ON SHaksreaRE.—No man has been so much the theme of criti- 
cism, as the immortal bard of the Globe Theatre. The mere names of his expounders and 
interpreters would fill a book. While the world has never entertained but one opinion 
of his mighty genius, many of those obscene birds of prey, the critics, have indulged 
very different notions on the subject. In the number of this work for July, we gave a 
fair specimen of the summary manner in which Byron, Scott, Irving, and a few other 
master spirits were disposed of by one of these kind of scribes; we remember the 
man, contemporary with Milton, who spoke of Paradise Lost as ‘a poor, spiritless 
production, with little good learning, and less genius ;’ and we now take the liberty of 
introducing an Ancient to the reader, in the shape of one of Shakspeare’s first critics,— 
namely, Mr. Rymer, author of ‘A Shorte Vieu of Tragedie,—its Exelencies, and Cor- 
rupcion ; with sundry Reflexions on Wil. Shaks-peare, and other Practicioners for y® 
stage.’ This personage flourished in 1693. He shows the swan of Avon to have been, 
in his opinion, the veriest goose that ever waddled. The tragedy of Othello,—contain- 
ing some of the finest passages ever written by man,—receives the full blank discharge 
of Master Rymer’s denunciation. The chief merit that he discovers in the work, is,— 
it furnishes a moral to wives that they look well to their linen,—and a lesson to hus- 
bands, that before their jealousy be tragical, the proofs be mathematical. Othello’s 
account of his course of wooing, delivered to the Senate, is stigmatized by our author, 
as a pack of arrant nonsense. He believes Shakspeare would have made Desdemona 
love the Moor, even if he had worn a cloven foot. ‘A meaner woman,’ quoth he, 
‘might as soon be taken by Aqua Tetrachymagogon. With us,’ he continues, ‘a 
blackamoor might rise to a trumpeter, and marry some little drab or small coal-wench : 
Shakspeare must make him a licutenant-general, .and provide him the daughter and 
heir of some great lord.’ Iago, he says, is intolerably unnatural, and Shakspeare knew 
it: but he must, forsooth, ‘entertaine the audience with something new and surprising 
against common sense and naire; he wolde passe upon us a close, dissembling, false, 
insinuating rascal! No woman bredde out of a pigge-stye, colde talk so meanly as 
Desdemona. There is nothing in her that is no below a kitchen maid. Yet oure 
poett wolde have her murdered in sober sadness, purely for beinge a foole. Has our 
Christian poesie no generosity,—no bowells ? 

We have not room to follow Rymer through all his criticisms; but he decides unhesi- 
tatingly, that ‘ Shakspeare profaned the name of tragedy, and instead of representing 
men and manners, turned all morality, good sense, and humanity, into mockerie and 
derizione.’ He ends his comments on Othello, thus: ‘ There is in this play, some bur- 
lesk, some humor, and ramble of comical witte, and some mimicry to divert y® specta- 
tours,—but the tragick parte is clearly none other than a bloudie farce, without salte or 
savour.’ 

Rymer descends upon ‘Julias Cesar’ with the swooping pounce of a vulture. That 
production shares the fate of Othello. He thinks that Shakspeare might have had 
familiar acquaintances like Iago and the Moor: ‘but Cesar and Brutus were above his 
conversations : to putt them in fool’s coates, and make them Jack Puddens in ye Shak- 
speare dresse, is a sacrilege beyonde any thinge. Every one must weare a fool’s coate, 
that comes to be dressed by him. His Portia, like Desdemona, is silly, impertinent 
fleshe and bloud. Shakspeare’s genius (poor man!) lay for comedy and humour. In 
tragedy he appeats quite out of his elemente ; his brains are turned,—he raves and ram- 
bles without any coherency, any spark of reason, or any rule to controul himme, to set 
bound to his phrenzie.’ 

How Shakspeare’s reputation came to survive these disdainful thwacks, passeth 
man’s conjecture to tell. Perhaps it was because he did really possess some genius, in 
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both tragedy and comedy! We are led to think eo, at any rate; for he hath his com- 
mentators, even until now. A right merry and scrutinizing critic, in the Literary 
Emporium, has offered the following conjectures on certain sentences in Macbeth. ‘To 
us they are irresistibly convincing. The logic is well chopped, and must weigh down 
all precedent. Was it not Canning, who wrote the famous review of ‘Jack and Gill,’ 
and the mishaps attendant upon their joint crusade after a pail of water? That was a 
master-piece. It betrayed a knowledge of metre, and the lyric requisites, unknown to 
all surviving cognocenti. Since that superior effort, we have seen none better than 
the one which follows. It is ¢o0 good to be lost. We embalm it for posterity : 


* Thrice the brinded cat hath mewed— 
Thrice and once the hedge pig whined.’ 
Macbeth. 


1 never was more puzzled in my life than in deciding upon the ‘ right reading’ of our motto,— 


* Thriee the brinded cat hath mewed,— 
Thrice and once tie hedge-pig whined.’ 
it isan important inquiry. Did the hedge-pig whine ‘ once,’ or ‘ thrice and once ?” Without stopping to inquire whether hedige- 
Pigs exist in Scotland,—that is, pigs with quills in their backs,—the great question occurs, how many times did he whine? It 
appears the cat mewed three times. Now would nota virtuous emulation induce the hecg>-pig to endeavor to get the last word 


in the controversy—and how wasthis to be obtained, save by whining ‘thrice and once!’ ‘lina mast learned commentators 
upon Shakspeare have given the passagct hus : 


* Thrice the brinded cat hath mewed,— 
Thrice ;—and once the hedge-pig whined.’ 


Thereby awarding the palm to the brinded cat. The fact is, they probably entertained reasonable doubts whether the helge- 
pig was a native of Scotiand, and a sense of national pride induced them to lean on the side of the productions of their couutry 

The juvenility of the pig is a consideration in favor of his whining, whereas the cat, having attained its matured state, cannot be 
supposed to give utterance to its feelingson slic¢ht occasions. 


I think a heedful examination of these two lines will satisfy the unbiassed examiner that the hedge-pig whined at least four 
times ; nevertheless, a reasonable doubt must be acknowledged to exist on the subject, and we feel constrained to say that we leave 
the question just where we find it, viz. in dout, 


Our jovial critic then proceeds to discuss the ensuing colloquial couplet : 


* Apparition.—Macbeth—Macbeth—Macbeth ! 
Macbeth.—Had I three ears, I'd hear thee !’ 


Why, he eagerly enquires, does Macbeth want three ears? Why could he not have 
made out with two,—the usual assortment ?- No,—he must suppose an ear for each 
ejaculation. It is conjectured, also, had not an original misprint marred the text, that 
Macbeth should have said, 


‘Had I three years, I’d hear thee: 


because, observes our clever commentator, Macbeth had a great deal of business on his 
hands, and could not attend to the gabble of apparitions in a shorter time. Leaving 
this unsettled, however, the author ensconces himself behind another hypothesis, and 
inclines at last to the opinion that the hero of Dunsinane meant to say, 


* Had I one ear, I’d hear thee.’ 


and this he thus establishes. Who can gainsay such laborious ratiocination ? 


Now, is there any way of explaining three to mean one? Poetical license will admit of taking great liberties with comrion 
sense, but it is almost too bare-faced‘to reduce the strength of an epithet two-thirds. Undoubtedly the term three was used in a 
poetical manner. Shakspeare undoubtedly meant ‘one ear.’ Let us see. Ihave it. The ‘ brinded cat’ shall not mew ‘ three 
times,’ without furnishing a clew to get us out of this labyrinth. A cat, to common observers, has but one tail, but by the aid 
of logic, we prove that animal to have three; thus; 


‘A cat has one more tail than no cat: 
No cat has two tails; 
Ergo, a cat has three tails. 


"Now, if by arguing forward, we prove a cat with one tail in fact, to have three tails in reality, by reversing the argument, 
we prove three ip reality to be but one in fact, and therefure reconcile Shakspgare with common sense, and prove the right reading 
to be,— 

‘Had I but one ear, I’d hear thee.’ 
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Tue AvtTuor or E1i1a.—A tribute, richly merited, to the memory and worth of this 
estimable man, will be found in the course of an article on other pages of the present 
number. It has obviated the necessity which would otherwise have imposed the 
mourful task upon ourselves. Yet we cannot omit our cordial assent to the praises 
bestowed upon Lamb’s works and name. That writer, we fear, was the last of those 
sweet and gentle essayists who kept the spirit of the Addisonian age, and shed it abroad 
in every effort they made. His contributions to the London Magazine were rich and 
beautiful. Tenderness, a pathos which glides into the heart, and a perception of the 
humorous, keen without coarseness, are their prevailing characteristics. As a specimen 
of the sportiveness of his fancy,—with which we imagine few of our readers are 
acquainted,—we are tempted to subjoin an extract from one of his essays, entitled, 
‘Reflections of a Man in the Pillory.’ This instrument of punishment is too well 
known to need description. It was situated in the midst of the wildest rabblement of 
London. The culprit was placed in a high frame, or enclosure, his neck begirt with 
a collar of wood, his extended hands secured, and his feet ‘ made fast in the stocks.’ 
There he was subjected to all sorts of unseemly missiles from the crowd, standing for 
a quarter of an hour at one point of the compass. The unhappy varlet at the end of 
an hour, was generally a most pitiable object, looking, when liberated by Ketch, the 
hangman, as if he had exchanged his humanity with a monkey. This character, Mr. 
Lamb has placed upon a throne, and invested with more than regal dignity. Whoever 
shed, before, such gushes of poetry around so dark a subject? The hero is represented 
as a respectable merchant, with a certain dash of humor in his composition,—and who, 


for a trifling peccadillo, was elevated to the pillory, where, among other sentiments, he 
regaled himself with these 


REFLECTIONS. 
SCENE OPPOSITE THE ROYAL EXCHANGE : TIME, TWELVE TO ONE, NOON. 


Kercnu, my good fellow, you have a neat hand. Prithee, adjust this new collar to 
my neck gingerly. I am not used to these wooden cravats. There,—softly, softly: * * 
now it will o. And have a care, in turning me, that I present my aspect due vertically. 
I now face the orient. In a quarter of an hour, I shift southward,—do you mind? and 
so on till I face the east again, traveling with the sun. No half points, I beseech 

ou, N. N. by W., or any such elaborate niceties. They become the shipman’s card, 
ut not this mystery. Now leave me a little to my own reflections. 

Bless us, what a company is here assembled in honor of me! How great I stand 
here! I never felt so sensibly before the effect of solitude in a crowd. I muse in so- 
lemn silence upon that vast miscellaneous rabble in the pit there. From my private 
box, Icontemplate with mingled pity and wonder, the gaping curiosity of those under- 
lings. There are my Whitechapel supporters. Rosemary Lane has emptied herself of 
the very flower of her citizens, to ons my show. Duke’s Place sits desolate. What 
is there in my face, that strangers should come so far from the East to gaze at it? (Here 
an egg narrowly misses ee | That offering was well meant, but not so cleanly exe- 
cuted. By the tricklings, it should be neither myrrh, nor frankincense. Spare your 
presents, my friends; I am no ways mercenary. I desire no missive tokens of your 
approbation. I am past those valentines. Bestow those coffins of untimely chickens 
upon mouths that water for them. Comfort your addle spouse with them at home, and 
stop the mouths of your brawling brats with such olla podridas; they have need of 
them. (A brick is let fly.) Discase not, I pray you, nor dismantle your rent and rag- 

ed tenements, to saieh me with aechitonieial ecorations, which I can excuse. This 


ragment might have stopped a flaw against snow comes. ( Acoal flies.) Cinders 
are dear, gentlemen. This nubbling might have helped the pot boil, when your 
dirty cuttings from the shambles shall stand at acold simmer. Now south about, Ketch. 
I will apostrophize my tabernacle. 

Delectable mansion, hail! House not made of every wood! Lodging that pays no 
rent; airy and commodious, which, owing no window tax, art yet all casement, out of 
which men have such pleasure in peering and pee that they will som-times 

u 


stand for an hour together, to enjoy the emeee Cell, recluse from the vulgar! Quiet 
retirement from the Great Babel, yet affording sufficient — into it! Pulpit with- 
out note or sermon book, into which the preacher is inducted without tenth or first 
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fruit! From thy giddy heights I look down upon the common herd, who stand with 
eyes upturned, as if a winged messenger hovered over them, and mouths open, as if 
they expected manna. I teel, I feel the true Episcopal yearnings. Behoid in me, m 
flock, your true overseer! What, though I cannot lay hands, because my own are laid, 
et I can mutter benedictions. True otium cum dignifate! Proud Pisgah eminence ! 
innacle sublime! 
* . * . 


Importunate hour-hand—stay! The clock speaks one. I return to common life. 
Ketch, let me out! 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue Yemassee.—Such is the title of a novel, by the author of ‘ Guy Rivers,’ now 
in the press of the Brothers Harper. We have perused a large portion of the volumes, 
and can unhesitatingly assure our readers, that, in our judgment, they will justly claim 
as large a share of popular favor as any indigenous work of fiction extant. The ‘Ye- 
massee’ is a successful effort to embody the genuine materials of American Romance,— 
such, indeed, as may not well be furnished by the histories of any other country. It 
describes the border strife, and adventure common to that period, in the story of civi- 
lization, when it first plants its standard in the wilderness, and claims the homage and 
allegiance of the savage. It paints the manners and domestic habits of the aborigines,— 
their preparations for battle,—their modes of torture,—their appetites and character, 
while, as yet, they are undegraded by the consciousness of inferiority to their English in. 
vaders. In the progress of the narrative, the unintellectual nature is also made to minis- 
ter to the creation of native romance. The supposed power of fascination possessed by the 
rattle-snake,—the terrors of the ferccious alligator, the American crocodile,—contribute 
to the formation of two admirable pictures, not less novel than poetical. Then come 
the expatriation from his tribe of a native chief,—the fire-torture of a victim,—the mas- 


sacre of the borderers,—and, finally, the annihilation of a great nation, fighting for 
their homes and liberties, and only yielding up the contest with life itself. 


Messrs. Harper anv Broruers have in press: ‘The Mayor of Wind Gap,’ by the au- 
thor of ‘The O’Hara Family ;’ ‘The Rebel, and other Tales,’ by the author of ‘ Pel- 
ham,’ ‘Eugene Aram,’ ‘ Pompeii,’ etc. ; ‘ Voyage of the Potomac round the World,’ by 
J. N. Reynolds, Esq.; ‘The Most Unfortunate Man in the World,’ by the author of 
‘The Life of a Sailor,’ ‘The Young Muscovite,’ etc.; ‘The Study of Medicine,’ by J. 
M. Good, M. D.; ‘The Sacred History of the World,’ Vol. IL, by Sharon Turner; 
‘Family Library,’ No. 72; ‘History of the United States, No. II.; or, Uncle Philip’s 
Conversations with the Children about the History of New-York; ‘Boy’s and Girl’s 
Library,’ Nos. 23 and 24; and ‘Outre-Mer,’ by Professor H. W. Longfellow. 


Boox or Socrat Praver.-—Messrs. MarsHatt AaNp Company, of Philadelphia, have 
published a ‘ New Book of Social Prayers,’ by the Right reverend Bishop Griswo p, of 
Massachusetts, which deserves a more extended notice and commendation than we 
can accord to it at this time. The volume is tastefully executed, and the excellent con- 
tents well deserve such a guise. The praise of the work is already in the churches; 
and we cannot do a better service to a very large body of Christians, than to make 
an early mention, brief though it be, of a book so valuable, from a prelate whose repu- 
tation for piety and talent is so well established. 


Turee YEARS IN THE Pactric, by an Officer inthe United States Navy, favorably 
noticed in the December number of this Magazine, has been published in London, and 
is received at the hands of the higher Reviews with marked favor. 





